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Before you buy 
your next automobile- 


Be guided by the experience of 
over two million owners who have 
learned that Chevrolet is the most 
economical motor car purchase 
because it offers all the advantages 
of a truly modern automobile at 
the lowest possible cost. 


The price you pay for a Chevro- 
let includes every basic improve- 
ment developed by automotive 
engineers during the last 12 years. 
Without extra cost —it provides 
such motoring comforts and con- 
veniences as— 

—the superior flexibility of a 

modern, 3-speed transmission— 


—the comfort of extra-long, 
semi-elliptic springs— 

—the smoothness of a dry-plate 
disc-clutch— 

—the safety and handling ease of 
a semi-reversible steering gear— 


—the beauty and long life of 
lustrous Duco finishes— 


—and on all closed models, the 
superior riding qualities of full 
balloon tires and the surpassing 


quality of Fisher body crafts- 

manship. 

Remarkably economical in gas- 
oline and oil—long-lived because 
of its quality construction and 
scores of fine-car features—amaz- 
ing in its operation because of its 
so smooth, so powerful motor, 
Chevrolet is the world’s greatest 
dollar-for-dollar value. 

If you have never driven the Im- 
proved Chevrolet—if you havenot 
yet learned why Chevrolet is the 
largest builder of gear-shift cars 
in the world, the time to see the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer is NOW. 

Get a demonstration before you 

buy any low-priced car. Talk facts 
and figures. Don’t be misled by 
list prices. Get the delivered price! 
Investigate the time-financing 
charges! Know what it actually 
costs you to buy a car that is 
equipped as you want your car 
equipped— 
—and you will agree with over 
two million owners who say 
“Chevrolet costs less to own and 
to operate.” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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THE CAR YOU CAN 
RECOMMEND TO 
YOUR BEST FRIEND 
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Every day Oldsmobile owners recom- 
mend their car to their friends ...and 
this is why: 


They selected Oldsmobile for what it 
could do and how it did it. 


They chose it for the quality of 

craftsmanship so evident in even 

minor details; for its beauty, for its 

oe smoothness, for its power, for its nim- 

isthe DeLuxe  bleness in traffic and its handling 
ease. 

Then in the crucial test of trial by 


COACH mile, they found it asked no favors 
and feared no road. 


950 
Their judgment stands confirmed! 
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RICKBATS as well as bou- 

quets come our way in the 

nature of things; none of the 

public prints can hope to 

dodge them entirely. But 
we're glad to acknowledge that the criti- 
cisms which float across the Desk are us- 
ually more welcome than the sirupy com- 
munications which inevitably find their 
way to its well-cluttered expanse. High- 
flying kites of indiscriminate praise almost 
always have tails to them, while he (or 
she) who takes pains to write us in con- 
structively critical vein—and most such 
letters are constructive—has usually some- 
thing worth while to tell us and nothing 
else in mind but our own good. 


b t t 


ITNESS, then, this letter, in 

refutation of certain theses pro- 
pounded by Stewart F. HoLprook in 
his article in the June Sunset, “The 
Logging Camp Loses Its Soul.” Mr. 
Haines, our correspondent, has some- 
thing to say and we think you'll agree 
that he says it well. We should like to 
print his letter in full but space limita- 
tions won’t allow. Here, at any rate, 1s as 
much as we can find room for: 


EpIToR, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
Dear Sir: 

I read with interest the article written by 
Stewart H. Holbrook, in the June SUNSET, 
and have come to the conclusion that he does 
not know very much about the logging camp. 
He gives the false impression that there are 
no more loggers as there were in the good old 
days and that almost any man could work in 
the rigging. The choker setters may be 
young men, or “boys” as he calls them, but 
not a day goes by that they don’t come near 
death or injury by falling trees, rolling logs, 
flying chunks or perhaps a siwashed line. 
And with all these thrills which require rapid 
thinking and cool action to come through un- 
scathed, your writér calls us “cogs!” 


BEING one of the “boys” myself, I 
have little knowledge of the good old 
days, but I do know that there were far less 
accidents in those days with ground logging 
and very little speed. I wonder if our friend 
ever chased a landing when the main line 
broke and came through the block so fast 
that it was on the roof of the donkey before 
the engineer had time to jump. Ifhe has I’m 
sure he got plenty thrill and would agree with 
us loggers that such an occurrence is happily 
not an everyday proposition. 

Mr. Holbrook can also find that some com- 
panies have souls. I have worked for several 
in Oregon and Washington and some of them 
are hard to beat; one in particular, the Neha- 
lem Timber and Logging Company at Scap- 
poose, where the shacks are very clean, camp 
conditions are good, eats are fine, they have 
fine showers for the men and they run a 
special to Scappoose every Saturday night so 
the married.men can go home. Long-Bell 
algo treat their men very well; every pay-day 
each man receives some helpful literature 
with his check. They have bulletins in the 
cook-house, pay-office and pool-room and in 
December of last year I saw one that de- 
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picted a Red Cross nurse and these words, 
“Human Sympathy: the World Needs More 
of it.” Yes, I think some corporations have 
souls. The old logging camps may have had 
a romantic and picturesque look for the nov- 
elist of the red-blooded school, but they were 
hell for the men. 

I don’t suppose you will appreciate the 
criticism of this letter, but it really hurt to 
be called a “cog,” especially when every 
hospital has a loggers’ ward occupied by 100 
per cent men, who risked their life and limb 
that the Pacific coast’s greatest industry 
might continue. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK E. HAINEs. 


We've written Mr. Harnes personally 
to assure him that we do appreciate his 
letter. We’re printing it here as further 
evidence that we do. And we’re more 
than a little gratified to know that Mr. 
HAINES, as a reader of SuNSET, took the 
trouble to write us so specific and valuable 
a piece of really useful criticism. 


? ? ? 


HE “Best Small City” contest is 

evolving into a hot argument. 
There are too many “best small’ cities, 
that’s the long and short of it! 

Grass Valley, California, wins first 
prize this month—or rather Mr. RussELL 
F. WuirTiNc’s letter in support of his con- 
tention regarding Grass Valley’s position 
wins the twenty-five dollars. Among 
runners-up which qualify for the five- 
dollar prizes are letters from Oakridge, 
Oregon; Hemet, California; Carlsbad, 
New Mexico; Lewiston, Idaho, and Bill- 
ings, Montana. 

The contest continues, though. More 
letters will be published next month and 
still more the month after that. Have you 
written a letter telling the West just where 
its best small city is to be found? You 
should. Details of the contest are on 
pages 42 and 43 of this issue. 





Carleton F. Burke, 
captain of the 
Midwicks, who 

writes about Western 

polo in this issue 
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HE ‘ApriaNA SPADONI series xt 

last! The first of the stories 
appears this month with the title, “The 
Old Wisdom,’’—the second next month. 

How Miss Spaponr does know her 
Italian Quarter! Her stories fairly spark'e 
with that elusive charm which can only 
result from the sort of effortless writing 
which grows out of thorough saturation 
with one’s subject. 

And, by the way, don’t you like Jer- 
FERY REyYNOLDs’ illustrations for “The 
Old Wisdom?” We’re just a little extri- 
enthusiastic about these. 

? ? ? 

PEAKING of next month’s issue, 

it’s to be the “Old West Number.” 
Dan Sayre GROESBECK has painted the 
panel for the front cover, a whimsical, hu- 
morous, poignant interpretation of the 
spirit that was the Old West. It’s our 
favorite magazine cover! 


? ? ? 

ye JAMES will be on hand, 

for one—we’ve been saving his 

yarn ““The Last Catch at Sand Wash” for 

this particular issue. He illustrates it him- 

self, of course;—the announcement, come 

to think of it, appears elsewhere this 

month, along with the best picture of 

Witt James that we have ever seen. If 

you want to know what he looks like, turn 

to page 34. 
t t t 

HEN there’s the story of th 

Beadle Half-Dime Library. How 

grandly those titles used to roll off th 

tongue! “Fancy Frank of Colorado,” 

“Mustang Sam, Lord of the Plains,” and 

most sonorous of all “Yreka Jim of Yubi 

Dam! What splendid advertisements 

these mouth-filling syllables were for th 

excitements, the bloody conflicts, the hair- 

breadth ’scapes to be found betwixt thos 
violent covers! 

E. A. BrrntnsTOoL tells the story of the 
Beadle Library next month in his article, 
“And Another Redskin Bit the Dust!” If 
you ever thrilled to those paper-backs of 
blessed memory—but need we say more? 


t ? ? 


Oo” furniture has its innings, too. 
The West is just as good a mine 
for Sandwich glass, or ladder-backs as the 
more thoroughly combed New England. 
Mrs. RicHarp Lyman tells the story of 
these Lares and Penates of the covered- 
wagon settlers next month. 

The Mission Play and its author JoHN 
STEPHEN McGroarty belong in an “Old 
West”? number—and they’re there... C. 
CLype Cook writes the article. 

And there’s the story of the famous 
holdup at Verdi, told by Joun L. Const- 
DINE, and—but we must close the Desk/ 
Were closing it more tightly than mere 
metaphor calls for, too. It’s vacation 
time, with, as Mr. R. Service once so sap- 
iently remarked, “all that it means.” 

May your holiday be all that we expect 
ours to be! 


1926] 
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They never guess! 


"Tuese men of science know what 
produces the most powerful motor 
fuel—the smoothest, the cleanest— 
the best for the life of a motor. 


They know that gasoline gymnas- 
tics are not “mileage-getters” or 
power-performers— 


That the non-detonating quality of 
Union Gasoline is one which able 
scientists have for years tried to 
approximate. 


Union 


Non-Detonating 


Gasoline 


Union Oil Service Stations 


and Independent Dealers 
of the First Class 
Everywhere 


Union Oil Company 


of California 
Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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Discipline—the Power of Restraint 


Excerpts from Commencement Address delivered June 9, 1926 


By Miss FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 


Principal of the Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles 


HEN we look at our times critically and ask ourselves what is the peculiarly weak place in 
our national life, we must inevitably answer: Lack of restraint—opulence instead of strength. 


Too much is as fatal to happiness as too little. 
Strength does not come from dissipation, but from reserve. 
It is very certain that children can develop their full powers only under wise control. 


So do moral canons. 


All the canons of health reiterate that law. 


They must 


not live life to the utmost, wasting their potentialities in too much living. Men and women read their 


history in the eyes of their children. 


Whatever is prodigal in the children is an echo of prodigality 


among men and women. Even children are saying today that the years are flying by too swiftly. That 


is because no one waits for anything now. 


If life runs too rapidly with young people, they will reach 


the pinnacle of living before they have attained full growth. There must be a golden mean for this 


wonderful twentieth century. 


The really sobering aspect of this spirit of the times is its influence upon the development of chil- 
dren. Having snapped the slight bonds that held us to a middle course, we have suddenly revealed to 
ourselves and to the children the possibilities of unguarded freedom. We have removed the barriers of 
caution further and further into the distance and have demanded, here and now, irrespective of con- 





Boys’ Schools 








PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boy 
Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military school for little boys. 
training in the common 
branches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of 
itskind in America. Writefor the catalog. 
The Page Cadets at Catalina, a 
volume of western tales, by the head- 
ter, at y our bookstore or by 
Robert A. Gibbs, Head- 
Avenue, Los 






















ern universities - new buildings and equip- 
ment - cavalry - band - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior department for boys 
from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Sufr. | 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA | 
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Preparato 
CALIFORNIA. sence for boys 
Neneatitery. 7 Preperes for Gaicenttion, Rest ype ae 
eG Konig nal Dy 
a. yay Pasadena, Cal. 


| discipline means control. 


Military Academy | 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais | 
Range - climate unsurpassed - high scholastic | 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West- | 


large athletic field - | 


| plined. 


| prudence, patience, sincerity, the 


sequences, all the freedom and 
pleasure the world has to give. 


Youth has taken the center of 
the stage to perform acts of dar- 
ing (not without courage, perhaps, 
but certainly without fore- 
thought), tearing down traditions 
with inconsequent haste and 
arrogating to itself the deeds, but 
not the responsibilities, of men 
and women; and the culminating 
effect, the exaggerated high point 


| of our civilization, is the girl and 


boy bandit of the headlines. 
Now the answer to this wor- 
ship of pleasure is discipline. For 
Plato 
as “The first and best victory 
is to conquer self.’ The severest 
ptee we can make of anyone’s 
conduct is to say that the person 
is uncontrolled— that is, undisci- 


What do we mean by disci- 


| pline? What are some of the 


restraining influences of life that 
belong to this apprenticeship of 
youth? We may think of decorum, 
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SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West’ 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Graduates 
admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most thorough 
academic instruction and military training of any school on the 
coast. Christian influences and genuine interest in the needs 
of individual boys. — and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog 
Address Col. 


— A. Davis, 
Box S, Pacific ian Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR Boys PY eee 
non-military p 


eomyd school with a strong faculty of 
Bata the traditions and stan: of the 
best eastern eo gy in the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor = , hiking and camping 
year — “— term opens in tember. For catalog 


James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 
Military 


PALO ALTO Academy 


For j soar boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 
—— ere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 
and other sports. "ies club. Open 12 months in year. Sum- 
mer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Harvard School catirornis 


CALIFORNIA 
school boys on the ate ones. Day ane 

fd my pares for co! business life. Fully acc: 
ited. Member R. O. T. 


ie For gatas — particulare 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D 
MILITARY 


WEST COAST icivemy 
(Primary and Grammar grades only) 

not befound.~ Summer form and comp-—1ddress Box 807-5, 

Palo Alto, California. 
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formation of good habits, reverence, the labor that leads to a sure technique, observance of consequences 
that leads toa calm, deliberative judgment, courage that holds the will stable, responsibilities that awaken 
a love for humanity, and conservation—the ballast that any good ship must carry on board—these are 
the supreme disciplinary forces of life, because they build up securely the future, that unrealized world 
into which we must go, those hours, and days, and years, just ahead of us, which contain our happiness 
or our grief, according to the training we have received in youth. Unless youth is disciplined by re- 
straint, old age will be dissipated by uncertainty. 











Girls’ Schools 
Miss HARKERS zt 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
i “The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST J 

















| The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 





2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 











MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 

credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

5029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





e 9 % 
The Bishop’s Schoo] 70" te Scripps 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 





for 
OrtTON SCHOOLS cirls 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all 
winter. College preparatory. Music, Art, Gymnastics, 
Riding, Tennis. 37th year. Accredited. 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal 
154 S. Euclid Avenue, 1245 S, Manhattan Place 
Pasadena, Cal, Los Angeles, Cal, 








| The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
| “A progressive school for girls of all ages” 


| Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 








The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residential Los 

Angeles. Ideal home life. Character building. Out-of-door 

classes. School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 

Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
es, California. 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Pre-Primary, Pri , Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Charlotte F. Center Louise S. Edgar 








Always keeping in mind the 
knowledge that restraint is power, 
let us observe what compelling 
power comes through reverence. 
Reverence for religious ideals is 
one of the important character 
builders. Irreverence is moral 
lawlessness and hopelessly de- 
grades. Reverence is worshipful 
adherence to noble principles and 
fosters the virtues that belong to 
loyalty and faith. The sacrile- 
gious person, while he thinks him- 
self a wholly licensed spirit, is 
really most cowardly andimpotent. 


In all history we cannot name 
any benefactor of the world who 
was irreverent. The defiant atti- 
tude of irreligion is most unwhole- 
some in its effect upon the growth 
of character, and in young people 
it is woefully disastrous. Rever- 
ence is stimulating; for while it 
curbs pride and leads to self-ab- 
negation, it has the tendency to 
make the spirit of the worshipper 
co-equal with the divine mind. 
We become Godlike as we rever- 
ence God. And this is true of 
reverence for law everywhere. 
Our wills are lifted up and the 
soul follows the will in its flight. 
It is not possible for the person 
lacking reverence to be noble; the 
person ruled by reverential law 
cannot be base. 


When all is summed up, is not 
discipline the moulding process 
of truth? What higher motive 
than truth can actuate the con- 
duct of our lives? Will you to 
day, as you go out beyond these 
school walls into the larger life, 
try to find truth and let it be the 
guiding principle of all your 
hopes? 





Girls’ Schools 
THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming _. Track, archery, riding. Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Colleges. 
ticular attention to College Entrance 
Grammar, Pri and Pre-primary 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. For illustrated 
Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A.B. 





reparation. 








Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora, California 
A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Overlooks 
famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming Italian designed 
buildings. Orange groves, bridle paths on school’s estate. 
Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor life a reality. 7th grade 
to college entrance. General, paren. and Special 
Courses. Accredited. 35th year begins Sept. 28th. Catalog 
and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 


ESTLAKE 2&2 Gis 


Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
Home Economics. New Buildings. 

337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 


Special Schools 
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An old California day and resident 
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ade, fy re in Voice, ! 
iterary Interpretation, Story- ! 
lou ism, Music, Public ! 

, Dramatics. Private jessons or | 
open to professional men |! 

and women. ' 
Write for Catalogue. ; 

HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director ' 
5353 West Third Street 1 
Los Angeles, California j 
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Serving Americas 
Aristocracy 
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America has its aristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achieve- 
ment and wealth, of taste and talent. Every community has its leaders 
of thought and action. And historic Washington— drawing its 
leaders from every section of the Union—is representative of the 
aristocracy of them all. 


There in the world’s greatest capital it is natural to find Packard 
cars honored by marked preferment—now as for a generation past. 
That five of the distinguished jurists of the United States Supreme 
Court own Packard cars is but an indication of this preference 
among those whose taste and judgment is unquestioned. 


The list of cabinet members, senators, ambassadors and congres- 
sional leaders who consistently favor Packard with their patronage 
reads like the roster of an American peerage. Packard could cite 
no stronger credentials. 
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\{uRRAY LEINSTER 


‘A Tale ofa 
Young - Man-in- 
Business -for- 
Himself anda 
‘Modern Girl 
Who Couldn't 
Cat Her Cake 
and Have /t Too 


I 

; OM heard Stella 
, laughing as he came 
up to the porch, and 
knew that somebody 
else had come before 
him. He felt a little disap- 
inted pang and composed his 
i smile as he climbed the steps. 
*“°Lo, Stella,” he said cheerily. ““Who’s 

J the mob?” 

“You are.” Stella’s voice came from 
obscurity. “‘What’d you bring tonight, 
the limousine?” 

“Nope.” Tom grinned, though it was 

it altogether mirthful. “I smashed that 
esterday so I had to borrow the butler’s 

ir. Don’t want to ride in that, do you?” 

“Not much!” Stella laughed. “Come 

eet Mr. Overton.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” said Tom 
laborately. He winced at seeing how 





lips into 


close together the two figures were in the 
porch-swing, so he grinned more widely. 

Is this the Mr. Overton?” 

“Quit kidding, Tom.” 

Tom shook hands with a smiling person 
he instantly hated cordially and sat down 
while Stella chattered. 





“7 don’t aim so high,” 
drawled Overton, “I am at 
my best in a porch-swing” 
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“Tom has that garage at the corner of 
Plum Street. You know the dinky little 
place with the green pump in front of it?” 

“Filled up there,” said Overton 
negligently. “A week ago.” 

“Tom waited on you then,” Stella 
told him. “And that’s the service car 
out there at the curb.” 


“8 EAN trick busting up my front,” 
complained Tom. “I said it 
was the butler’s car.” 

His eyes were becoming accustomed to 
the darkness of the porch and as he took 
in Overton’s appearance he disliked him 
more than ever. It was foolish, of course. 
Stella was always dragging new fellows 
around and always she dropped them 
after a while but he couldn’t help hating 
each one of them in turn. He’d learned 
to conceal it now, but he’d had a lot of 
pleasure once in beating one of them up 
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after the fellow said Stella was nothing 
but a gold digger. 

“Jack’s an artist,” Stella passed out 
the information casually. ‘He has that 
lovely little cottage fronting the ocean. 
You’ve seen it?” 


“Yep,” said Tom. “Very pretty.” 


He fell silent. Overton’s drawling 
tones came again. He was speaking to 
Stella about something they’d been 


talking about before. Stella answered. 
Tom waited to be included. He wasn’t. 
Presently he grinned and chipped in to 
hide the empty feeling that always came 
over him when Stella was playing some 
new fellow. 

Overton was drawling that from his 
cottage he’d seen some fast motorboats 
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shooting out to sea, and had heard 
them later on with throttled-down 
motors, coming very softly to shore. 

“Bootleggers, of course,” he 
drawled. “Those chaps make a lot 
of money. More than an_ artist. 
I’m envious. Wish I knew how to 
make money easily.” 

“You might run a little booze 
yourself,” grinned Tom. “Let me 
know when you do and [’ll turn 
hijacker.” 

Stella laughed musically. Overton 
raised a protesting hand. 

“If were a_bootlegger,” he 
drawled, “or any other kind of crook, 
I'd sell my product away from home. 
A bootlegger should never take a 
drink and should do all his business 
at least fifty miles from where he 
lands his stuff. That’s what I’d do.” 

“You’ve got it all worked out,” 
said Stella. ‘Maybe you’re a crimi- 
nal now. What do you get away 
with? Second-story work?” 

“J don’t aim so high,” drawled 
Overton. “What I get away with—er 
—I am at my best ina porch-swing.” 

Tom felt a little surge of rage at 
Stella’s laugh. 

‘But it’s acrime to tell,” she said. 
“Tom, here, might get jealous.” 


ee gnashing my teeth now,” 
the young man grinned; but 
his hands were clenched. He didn’t 
have any claim on Stella. If she 
wanted to—well, snuggle with an- 
other fellow he couldn’t stop her. 
He’d tried to, more than once. 

He stood up suddenly and yawned 
with elaborate carelessness. 

“T’ll be toddling along,” he said 
cheerfully. “I borrowed the butler’s 
car to run in and say how-do. You 
people want to ride with the hoi 
polloi?”’ 

There was just a little sting in 
Stella’s voice. 

“Don’t be silly, Tom. D’you 
think I’d ride in that thing out 
there?” 

It was on the tip of Tom’s tongue 
to say that she had ridden in it, in 
the winter when there weren’t any 
summer people around. But it 
wouldn’t do any good to spoil her 
bluff. Just make her mad, and he 
knew how he felt when she was mad 
with him. So he grinned while he 
wanted to kill Overton lounging there 
with her in the porch-swing. 

“Well,” he said, yawning, “Too- 
dle-oo, Stella. So-long. Overton.” 

“Bye,” said Stella absently, already 
turning to give Overton her undivided 
attention. “Don’t take any wooden 
money.” 

“Fellow passed a phony five-spot on 
me today,” said Tom. “I’m watching out 
for that, now.” 

He swung down the steps and out to 
the service-car, raging. He heard Stella 
laugh again as he bent over to crank the 
car. He drove away with careless indif- 
ference, but once out of sight he drove 
crazily until the motor began to thump 
madly. 

He drove back to the garage after a 
little while. No use busting up the bus 
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Murray 


just because he was mad. He’d some work 
to do, anyhow. He had put it off to take 
Stella riding. She’d half-way promised 
to go out with him and everything had 
to slide in a case like that. 

Tom’s brow furrowed. She always 
laughed when he wanted to be serious. 
But she was a wonder. Looked like a 
million dollars. Could get anybody going 
with that come-hither look of hers. And 
she knew it. Always experimenting. 
Trying to find somebody she liked better. 
That was what she said. “You wouldn’t 
want me,” she’d said gravely once, “if 
you didn’t know I’d rather marry you 
than anybody else. And how can I tell 
unless I go out with them? When I do 
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“T’ve gol a date, Stella. Going to 


marry you, if I ever do, it will be because 
there isn’t anybody else in the world for 
me.” 

Comforting, that! But a girl as pretty 
as Stella had to get her running around 
out of her system some time. Better let 
her get good and tired of it beforehand. 
Then she’d be happy with him. Willing 
to help out. Save, maybe, and some day 
have a classy limousine of her own— 

He clenched his fists, fiercely. 

“Lord!” he said bitterly, aloud. “I’m 
tryin’ to kid myself, even!” ; 

He flung his overcoat into a corner of 
the garage and plunged into overalls. 
He went savagely at his work, a solitary 
and soon a_ grease-besmeared figure 
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<atie Madden to the Casino to dance” 


lonelily pounding at a motor by a single 
pallid electric bulb. The garage was dark 
and dreary. Greasy. Smelly. The ham- 
mering and grunting as he wrenched at a 
recalcitrant bolt sounded hollowly through 
the emptiness of the converted barn. 


E began to mutter to himself. 

“Ground up. No wonder these 
dames kick about clutches. Gears chopped 
to bits!’ He panted and muttered and 
wrenched at the gear-case. He got it out 
and put it on the work-bench. But it 
didn’t need effort to work on it after that. 
He went back and began to take down 
the rear end. Had to do something that 
was hard work. 
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He pounded his finger and grimly 
shook it. 

“Stella aint kidding me,” he said, 
forgetting that he was intent upon his 
job. “I aint got any claim on her. If she 
wants to hang around with Overton I’ve 
got no kick coming.” 

A motor horn blew raucously outside 
the closed doors of the garage. He 
stopped work and listened It blew again. 
He crawled out from under the car and 
went to the front, wiping his hands on a 
smeary bunch of waste. He snapped on 
the pump-light and went outside. 

“You want some gas?” he asked, 
directing his question at a flivver with 
closed curtains by the pump. 
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Somebody laughed in there. His 
heart leaped heavily. Stella! 

Then Overton’s drawl. 

“Fill her up, if you don’t mind. 
We didn’t know if you’d be here, 
but it seems like one ought to pat- 
ronize one’s friends.” 

He unfastened the curtains and 
stepped out. Clear night! No need 
for curtains unless you wanted to 
do some one-hand driving. Tom 
bit his lip and began to work the 
gas-pump. 

“We’re going down to the Casino 
and dance,” Stella was telling him. 
She went on, laughing a little. “Jack 
was going to call a taxi, but I bor- 
rowed Papa’s car instead. We 
thought maybe you'd be able to 
come.” 

“Working,” said Tom. He tried 
to grin. “Otherwise I’d be delighted.” 

Overton held up his hand. 

“Tank’s full up now.” He held 
out a banknote. “This bill’s good, 

think. But look at it carefully.” 

Tom grinned again. 

“Oh, they don’t catch me twice.” 


E waited for them to go. 

Funny how he wanted to 
smash Overton. Not Overton’s fault. 
Nor Stella’s either. Just jealous, 
and he hadn’t any right tobe. Stella’d 
never tried to kid him. She was 
having a good time and he didn’t 
have any right to kick. Ought to be 
glad she was enjoying herself. 

“Say,” said Overton. “Have you 
got that phony five you spoke of? 
I’d like to see a counterfeit. Never 
did, that I know of.” 

Gingerly Tom pulled a slender roll 
out of his pocket and picked out the 
phony bill. He passed it to Overton. 
‘“Light’s bad out here. There’s a 
bulb inside the door if you want to 
see.” 

Overton went into the garage and 
Stella leaned out of the car. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 
“Mad?” 

“Me? No!’ Then suddenly his 
grin went flat. He leaned toward her 
“Look here, Stella,” he said in a 
passion that amazed himself. “You 
want a good time. If I show it to 
you, will you give me a chance? 
I’m crazy about you. You knowit. 
I’m goin’ crazier seeing you run 
around with other fellows. What do 
you want me to do?” 

Stella drew back stiffly. 

“You don’t expect me to go out with 
you in that flivver with a derrick rigged 
on the back, do you?” she asked coldly. 

“If I get a car—. A good one,” de- 
manded Tom fiercely, “Will you cut 
out this—this running around with other 
fellows?” 

“Show me the car first.” 
laughed. “Then—well, I’ll see.” 

Overton came out of the garage with 
the bill in his hand. 

“T wouldn’t have known it was fake,” 
he confessed. “What’re you going to do 
with it? Pass it?” 

Tom stuffed it back in his pocket. 

“Tl turn it over to Casey in the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Chukker 
is Now 
Rubbing 
Shoulders 
with the 
Inning 







Carieton F. Burke 


in repose 


OLO, formerly considered rather 

exclusive, principally because 

of its association with the 

fashionable country clubs and 

the worldly wealth of many of 
the players, has been taken up in com- 
paratively recent years by many _hun- 
dreds of young men in various walks of 
life. Interest in and a keen appreciation 
_of the exciting and exacting game has 
quickly been developed by the general 
public, and today it is well on the way to 
classification as a popular sport. This is 
perhaps more particularly the case here in 
western America, where it has progressed 
by leaps and bounds, and the 1926 season 
is surpassing all previous activities. At 
numerous week-end contests the crowds 
have overflowed the fields in spite of 
increased and in some instances even 
doubled stand facilities. 

On the Pacific coast a new plan was 
tried this year, each club holding its own 
tournament instead of all the organiza- 
tions centralizing in one big event as 
heretofore. At least one major attraction 
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Was put on at every club, 
and of course special match 
games were arranged so as 


daily play at each field. 
This innovation seems to 
have worked out satisfac- 
torily to all concerned and 
a materially increased the 
an interest all along the line. 





HE class of polo in the West 
manifests splendid improvement 
throughout, and now probably is the 
equal of that played anywhere outside 
of Meadow Brook, Long Island, N. Y., 
the Home of this country’s international 
participants. In the West are three of 
the ten circuits controlled by the United 
States Polo Association—the Pacific coast, 
the Rocky Mountain and the South- 
western—and these comprise twenty-one 
clubs with more than 250 players and 
eighteen Army stations with about an 
even number, which indie: ates Our ascen- 
dency. The association’s total is eighty- 
three clubs with approximately 1200 
registered players, forty-four Army sta- 
tions with 1100, and seven colleges with 
fully 100. ‘The students are getting busy 
and will cut a figure and, because of its 
special value as a military exercise, the 
soldiery is strong for it. The military 
teams are directly governed by the Army 
Polo Association. 
These figures do not include the large 
number of beginners not yet rated. Those 
MAGA 
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to give about two weeks of 
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host of new players. Some of our westeri 


clubs arranged cut-in games this season 


for the benefit of those beginners wit! 
only one or two ponies, enabling them t: 
go through several periods in compan 
with more experienced riders, and it wa: 
surprising to observe how readily the) 
picked up the finer points. Only through 
these younger men can polo be carried 
onward and upward, and everything pos- 
sible is done to encourage them. We ar 
working on a plan whereby it is hoped 
they can eventually be mounted at 
nominal cost. Even now a playable pony 
can be purchased for a hundred dollars. 
boarded with some other player, and the 
novice thus enabled to try out the game 
at small expense. 


HE fascinating music of thunder- 
ing hoofs and swishing mallets, the 
thrill of daring exploits, and the close com- 
panionship and understanding into which 
it brings human and equine make polo 
appeal irresistibly to the stalwart men and 
their mounts in battle, and to the spec- 
tators cheering them on. It gets into th 
blood. Every normal being loves intelli- 
gent horseflesh, here seen at its best. 
One of the year’s significant develop- 
ments is the pronounced activity of 
women in a sport requiring so much 
training, skill, courage, strength and 
stamina. In the East they have become 
creditable participants. Several women’s 
teams attracted great interest this spring 
at one of the noted South Carolina resorts, 
playing not only against each other but 
against men’s teams. It goes without 
saying that the horsewomen of the West 
soon’ will figure conspicuously in polo and 
probably set a new pace for their eastern 
sisters. This is a phase that will be worth 
watching. 





who have the interest of the sport at 
heart are gratified to note the earnestness, 
enthusiasm and determination of this 
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) and the ball goes over the goal 


Gu polo was introduced to New 
York in 1876 by James Gordon 
Be nnett the supremacy of the game had 
ays rested in the East, until the West 

n nalel its memorable invasion in 1924. At 
that time Ted Miller, Eric Pedley, Arthur 

Perkins and Carleton Burke with their 
thirty California polo ponies journeyed 

om the Midwick Country Club, Pasa- 
i to Rumson, N. J., for the junior 
championship game. Winning that event 
with ease, it was decided to enter the open 
hampionship of America at Meadow 
rook, where the Westerners again 
emerged victorious after some hard fight- 
ing 

‘Only once before had any team acquired 
rion titles in the same year, principally 

or the reason that the junior champion- 
S ship is limited to twenty-goal teams and 
such outfits would ordinarily have little 

chance in the open event against much 
higher rated players, handicaps being dis- 
regarded. cimmark and _ condition 
made it possible in this instance and 
clearly demonstrated that a well trained 
organization playing together as a unit is 
tar superior to individual play even though 
fa higher order. It was a decisive show- 
ing. 

This Midwick team is entered in the 

26 open championship this summer at 
Mesiee Brook. Elmer Boeseke of Santa 
Barbara, regarded .as one of the West’s 
most promising young players, and a 
member of the 1924 Olympic team, will 
accompany the aggregation. He is con- 
sidered one of the hardest hitters in the 
game and a seven-goal man. This all- 
California team, mounted on western- 
bred ponies, will be truly representative of 
the Pacific side of the continent. 

Having won the Pacific Coast Circuit 
Cup at Midwick this season, the Eleventh 
Cavalry team, Presidio of Monterey, is 
entitled to enter the Inter-Circuit tourna- 
ment at Narragansett Pier, R. I. i 
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August, meeting victors \| 
of similar events in the 
other nine circuits for 
the American champion- 
ship. Major W. W. Er- 
win, Captain Roy Craig, 
Captain R. C. Gibbs and 
Lieutenant George W. 
Reid, Jr., constitute the 
Eleventh Cavalry team. 
This national event was 
inaugurated only last 
year by the United States 
Polo Association for the 
benefit of average play- 
ers, being limited to 
twelve-goal teams with 
no man over six goals. 
Last year it was won by 
the Army team from 
Fort Bliss, Texas, with Midwick the 
runner-up. To assure representation 
from each of the ten circuits the associ- 
ation provides transportation. 

Del Monte, represented by Captain 
R. C. Gibbs, Lieutenant H. D. Galloway, 
Harry Hunt and Harry East, annexed the 
Pacific coast junior championship for 
1926 at a tournament in which San Mateo 
and Del Monte combined and which 
brought out record attendance. 

The open championship of the coast, 
played for at Santa Barbara, was taken 
by that city’s team, composed of Harry 
Hunt, Harry East, Elmer Boeseke, Jr., 
and Major H. D. Chamberlain. 

One of the great games of the season 
was brought out in the twelve goal flat 
event at Midwick when that club’s team, 
captained by Eric Pedley, with C. B. 
Wrightsman, Hal Roach and Howland 
Paddock, met the First Cavalry Division 
team from Fort Bliss—Major W. H. 
Rucker, Major H. D. Chamberlain, Cap- 
tain D. S. Wood and Lieutenant C. 
Burgess. The military riders were over- 
whelming favorites but the civilians upset 
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By 
Carleton F. Burke 


Who Captains Midwick, the 
West’s Crack Polo Team 


the dope by a seven-to-six victory. 
The historic Coronado field was the 
scene of an enjoyable twenty-day 
tournament that especially attracted 
society, the Army and the Navy, 
and left no vacant seats. Games 
were held both 
morning and _ after- 
noon and fine polo 
was served up for 
the fans. The Army 
team from Fort Bliss 
annexed the Joseph 
Jessop Trophy, 
while Midwick took 
the All-American 
Cup. 






me 8=Richard Schwerin 
4 in action 
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From Vancouver on the North to the 
Rio Grande on the South and Colorado 
Springs on the Great Divide, the West 
has had a thoroughly good polo year. 


T may surprise many to learn that 

polo has been played fully two 
thousand years and is the most ancient 
of games with stick and ball. Hockey, 
the Irish national game of hurling, and, 
according to some authorities, even golf 
and cricket are derived from it. Origi- 
nally polo was known as hockey in England 
and hurling on horseback in Ireland. 
Historically, hockey and hurling are polo 
on foot. 

Earliest records of the sport come from 
Persia, whence it spread westward to 
Constantinople and eastward through 
Turkestan to Tibet, China and Japan. 
Tibet carried it to Gilgit and Chitral and 
possibly also to Manipur. It flourished 
in India in the sixteenth century. In 1854 
there was a revival in Bengal and in 1862 
the game was a feature of the Punjab. 

In the course of its long existence there 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Summer B 


the 


Mainsail 


By H. H. DUNN’ 


Captain Fames Griffiths, Admiral of the 
Pacific Coast Yachting Association 


HIS is the season of the year 
when, from Vancouver of Our 
Lady of the Snows, to En- 
senada of All the Saints, 
along more than twelve hun- 
dred miles of curving coastline, the man- 
made butterflies of the deep are in full 
flight, with wings of all colors, from gray 
to pink ivory, and with bodies from 
bright vermilion to ebony black. It is 
estimated that there are now more than 
three thousand of these gay creatures, 
and their numbers are increasing so 
rapidly that it may be necessary to 
enlarge the inshore waters of the Pacific 
to accommodate them all. 

In short, they are the yachts which 
are making of our western waters the 
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center of the hopes and 
desires of all the amateur 
sailormen of America. Their 
joyous wings have fluttered 
so persistently that they have 
attracted to themselves the 
longest sailing-craft contest 
in the world, and the second 
longest into the bargain. No 
less a person than Sir Thomas 
Lipton, the father of yacht- 
ing, has sent from 8000 
miles away two trophies to 
be raced for every year. 
From the Atlantic coast, 
long the center of yachting in 
the New World, every year 
come more and more sailing 
boats, shipped by train and on steamers, 
and swift motor craft under their own 
power through the Panama Canal, to 
join the western fleets. Big auxiliaries, 
spreading the canvas of deep-sea 
schooners, and aided by power from 
motors set far aft, cruise from the 
Aleutian Isles to the Guadalupes and 
back again, while Honolulu and even the 
Society Islands are within the radius of 
these adventurous amateur navigators. 
They fly the flags of half a hundred 
clubs, do these 3000 or more pleasure 
craft, hailing from a score of ports. 
Their owners range from high school 
boys to multi-millionaires. Indeed the 
yacht club is one place where the modern 
Croesus in his 200-foot auxiliary or his 
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Mariner, winner of the San Francisco to 










Tahiti yacht race of 1925 


deep-water power cruiser meets “on an 
even keel,” so to speak, the humblest 
worker in his twenty-foot sailboat or 
his little outboard-motor skiff. There 
is no such thing as caste on the water; the 
lord high admiral of the fleets of the 
coast gives room for the boy in the row- 
boat, when that boy has the right of way, 
with as good grace as if he were dipping 
his colors to the flagship of the world’s 
navies. From the celebrated Ephus Birds 
of the San Francisco Yacht Club, led 
in their flights of fancy by Captain 
George Kohn, to all the dignity that 
surrounds the office of admiral of the 
collected clubs of the Pacific coast, this 
spirit of equality, good-fellowship and 
square dealing pervades yachting as it 
does probably no other sport in the world. 


cy of the reasons for this great 
growth of yachting on the Pacific 
coast, and for the sure movement of the 
center of interest in the sport to this shore 
of the largest ocean, is that the prime pur- 
pose of owning a pleasure boat 1s to cruise 
in it. Here, as nowhere else on the globe, 
we may sail a yacht or drive a motorboat 
through pleasant weather, along sun- 
drenched lands, every day in the year. 
At Vancouver, on Puget Sound, on the 
Columbia River, on San Francisco Bay, 
around the islands off the California 
coast, and through San Diego southward, 
winter means nothing to the yachtsman 
except, possibly, a change of rigging to 
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meet a little heavier winds. In other 
words, there is no time here when the 
yacht or the motor-cruiser has to be 
“Jaid up” on account of weather. Racing 
—though it is a secondary consideration 
to the yachtsman, and particularly to 
the one of moderate means—likewise 
can be carried on along this coast for 
365, days of every year, and for 366 
days every fourth year. Outside on the 
Pacific, as well as inside on our bays and 
rivers and lakes, good water waits on the 
cruiser. The writer, in the middle of last 
winter, cruised more than seventy miles 
out and around the Farallones in a thirty- 
foot boat with a twenty-horsepower 
engine without meeting rough water or 
bad seas anywhere. 


HESE are the 

prime reasons 
why this sport has grown 
from a few Whitehall 
boats with small sails in 
the late ’fifties on San 
Francisco Bay to such 
a large number of craft, 
and such great interest 
in British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Pacific coast 
yachting began at San 
Francisco—though away 
back in the first of the 
‘nineties the writer fre- 
quently cruised from the 
mainland to the Chan- 
nel Islands, off Santa 
Barbara, using an open 
twenty-foot boat with a 
small sail and, later, 
with a_ five-horsepower 
engine. But the actual 
record of yachting on 
this coast starts with the 
formation of the San Francisco 
Yacht Club in the spring of 
1869 in the office of Richard L. 
Ogden, on Montgomery Street. 
Itis nowthethird oldest yachting 
organization in the United States, New 
York being first and the Southern at 
New Orleans second. No other club of 
its kind has been a more persistently 
powerful factor in the development of 
the sport, however, than this San Fran- 
cisco group of yachtsmen, with their 
fine home at Sausalito and their plans 
for an even finer house on the Marina in 
San Francisco. 

The first commodore of the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club was H. B. Platt, and 
the first secretary was Will Brooks, 
whose son, Benjamin Brooks, is a mem- 
ber of the club today. When this club 
was organized there were only a few 
sailboats on San Francisco Bay. ‘The 
sloop Mermaid had been brought from 
the East, on the deck of a sailing ship 
around the Horn; Restless, another sloop, 
had been imported by Mr. Ogden, and 
Emerald had been built for John L. 
Eckley. The first regatta was held in 
August, 1869, starting from in front of 
the club’s home on a long wharf on 
Mission Bay. There were six entries, 
somewhat in contrast to the regatta of 
August, 1926, in which there will be 
nearly half a hundred events, with 
probably two hundred entries. Emerald 
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won this race of fifty-seven years ago, 
and the other entries were R. L. Ogden’s 
Peerless, Dr. J. C. Tucker’s Minnie, 
Charles G. Yale’s Lotus, Henry Howard’s 
Raven, and R. Williams’ Virgin. 

The club was incorporated in 1873, 
and in 1876 removed to its present 
location at Sausalito, on the northern 
shore of the entrance to San Francisco 
Bay. It is interesting to note that its 
first cruise was to Napa Creek, and that 
five yachts took part; the Napa Creek 
cruise is still held, on July 31, and attracts 
a fleet of a hundred or more. Following 
Commodore Platt came Commodores 
Harrison, Gutte, Spreckels, McCarthy 
and so on down to John C. Piver, in 1925, 





5 oe pi ees 


Officials of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club, apparently about to 
break into song. Left to right, they are: E. F. Gourley, 


W. P. Butcher, Fr., Robert Cornwall and 
Commodore Robert H. Doulton 


who originated the idea of the world’s 
longest yacht race, from San Francisco 
to Papeete, Tahiti, which was run in 
June and July of last year. Clifford A. 
Smith, an enthusiastic sailorman and a 
navigator of deep-sea ability, is commo- 
dore in 1926. 


| ie 1897, fire destroyed all records and 
trophies, and the clubhouse itself, 
but an idea of the enthusiasm then felt for 
yachting may be gathered from the fact 
that the new building was completed in 
1898, and the cruising and racing program 
went on that year as if no disaster had 
showed its ugly head the year before. Today 
there are at least 150 sail boats and 200 or 
more motorboats entitled to fly the flag 
of the San Francisco Yacht Club, and the 
fleet is constantly increasing, though the 
greater percentage of increase is among 
the motorboats, interest in sailing seem- 
ingly being less than in the greater com- 
fort, wider range and higher speed of the 
gasoline-driven cruisers. 

Thus was yachting born on the Pacific 
coast, its first appearance sponsored by a 
club of a few men, leaders in the business 
and professional life of the city and 
enthusiasts in their sport. Today, it is as 
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highly organized in its club life, and in the 
handling of its many and important 
events, as it is on the Atlantic coast, where 
the sport is at least a quarter of a century 
older and better handled than it is any- 
where else in the New World. At the top 
of the yachting organization of our three 
states and British Columbia stands the 
Pacific Coast Yachting Association, of 
which James Griffiths, of Seattle, is 
admiral; John C. Piver, of San Francisco, 
vice-admiral; Eugene Overton, of Los 
Angeles, rear-admiral; and Albert Soil- 
and, also of Los Angeles, senior staff 
admiral. This Pacific Coast Yachting 
Association is composed of nine men, 
delegates from three other associations 
which cover the north- 
ern, central and southern 
yachting waters. 


HESE organiza- 
tions and their 
delegates to the central 
body are the Pacific 
International Yachting 
Association, James Grif- 
fiths, S. A. Perkins, and 
A. Melville Dollar, with 
headquarters at Seattle; 
the Pacific Inter-Club 
Yachting Association, 
John C. Piver, Clifford 
Smith and Fred Adams, 
with headquarters in 
San Francisco; and the 
Southern California 
Yachting Association, 
Paul E. Jeffers, Joseph 
A. Beek, and C. W. Stose, 
with headquarters at 
Los Angeles. There are 
eight clubs in each of 
these associations, mak- 
ing twenty-four clubs 
represented in the main coast 
organization. Outside of these 
clubs, there are as many more, 
mainly small organizations, 
which are not members, but are 
active in various ports of the coast. 
Clubs holding membership in_ the 
Pacific International Yachting Associa- 
tion, of which S. A. Perkins of the Tacoma 
Yacht Club is admiral, are the Belling- 
ham, Olympia, Roche Harbor, Royal 
Vancouver, Royal Victoria, Seattle and 
Tacoma Yacht Clubs, and the Portland 
Motor Boat Club. In the Pacific Inter- 
Club Yacht Association, of which Warren 
McBryde, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
San Francisco Bay, is president, there are 
the San Francisco, Corinthian, Aeolian, 
Oakland, South Bay, Vallejo and Sunset 
Yacht Clubs, and the Pacific Motor Boat 
Club, of Belvedere. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Yachting Association, of which 
B. Rey Schauer, of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club, is commodore, are the Los Angeles, 
San Diego, California, Santa Barbara, 
Newport Harbor and Catalina Island 
Yacht Clubs, with the Southland Sailing 
Club and the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
Much of the success of any yacht or 
motorboat club depends on the ability 
and energy of its secretary, and the 
associations of the clubs on the Pacific 
coast seem to have been peculiarly for- 
tunate in their selection of men for this 
position, which is filled with hard work 
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and capped as a rule with small remunera- 
tion. The Pacific International has 
Stanley Griffiths, of the Seattle Yacht 
Club as its secretary; J. M. Langton, Jr., 
is everywhere at one time on the same 
job for the Southern California Yachting 
Association, and the Pacific Interclub 
lays its secretarial burden on the capable 
shoulders of George H. Keesling, of the 
San Francisco Yacht Club. 


HE Pacific International Yachting 

Association was organized by dele- 
gates from the associations of the Pacific 
Northwest, San Francisco Bay, and south- 
ern California, in January, 1923. Dr. Albert 
Soiland was its first admiral. 

Out of these three years of effort have 
grown four very important results: 

First, construction, cost and ownership 
of small yachts has been developed to a 
point at which the man who has not much 
money can own a comfortable and sea- 
worthy boat for less than the cost of a 
Ford. 

Second, interest in yachting has been 
increased among men of small means 
until the small-boat races are among the 
most interesting sailed at any of 
the clubs. 

Third, hundreds of boys in their 
teens, and some girls, have been 
attracted away from the auto- 
mobile and the highway, to the 
probably better surroundings of 
the cruising and boat-racing game. 

Fourth, yachting on this coast 
has been systematized and regu- 
lated as regards regattas and 
races to a point the writer never 
has seen approached in eastern 
events of the same character. 

Out of this coast’s yachting, 
too, have grown the two greatest 
ocean yacht races in the world. 
The first to be established was 
the one from Santa Barbara to 
Honolulu. Although originally 
planned to start from San Fran- 
cisco, this contest was taken to 
Wilmington, or Los Angeles Har- 
bor, in 1906, from which port it 
was run three times before the 
world war put an end to such 
activities. In 1923, however, A. 
R. Pedder, then commodore of the 
Santa Barbara Yacht Club, chal- 
lenged the wide, wide world to a 
race from that city to the Hawaiian Islands, 
a distance of 2300 miles, all of deep-sea 
sailing and ocean navigation. Six yachts 
entered, and four finished, led by the 
challenger, Pedder’s Diablo. 


in 


Two were 
eliminated, one by gasoline explosion and 
the other by the blowing away of her 
sails. The race will be run this year, 
starting June 12. 

The other great race is even longer, 
—_ approximately 3600 miles, from 

San Francisco to Tahiti. Starting at Mile 
Rock Light, June 10, last year, four big 
auxiliaries, their motors sealed, made this 
race, which was won by Mariner, then 
owned by L. A. Norris, of San Francisco, 
but since sold to southern California 
owners. One of the features of this race 
was the presentation by Sir Thomas 
Lipton of a cup costing $5000 as first 
prize, to be sailed for annually. The 1925 
contest, which was organized by the then 
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yachtsman 
the man who works for a daily wage also may 
enjoy with an inexpensive boat every thrill of 
yachting equally with the man so fortunate as to 
possess a luxurious, sea-going yacht. 

‘No matter what kind of craft, or how little or 
how much it costs, it is the private yacht of some 
proud owner, and to this owner it is a bosom 
companion, a lifelong friend, and a thing of 
beauty which is a joy forever. 
There 
when one views the sport of 
yachting from 
angle of vision, 


activities. 
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Commodore John C. Piver, of the San 
Francisco Yacht Club, attracted world- 
wide attention as the most important 
yachting event of the year anywhere on 
the globe. Another important event in 
coast yachting is the annual endurance 
race for cruisers from Balboa to and 
around Catalina Island and back, held 
under the auspices of the Newport Har- 
bor Yacht Club, which startled America 
this year by winning the national cham- 
pionship in 151-cubic-inch-class hydro- 
plane races at Miami, Florida, in Febru- 
ary. Dick Loynes, of the Newport Harbor 
Yacht Club, turned the trick with Smiling 
Dan ITT. Joseph A. Beek, secretary of the 
senate of the state of California, is com- 
modore of this organization, which is 
located on Newport Harbor, in Orange 
County, southern California. 

At San Diego, there is also another 
Lipton Cup, left by the celebrated Sir 
Thomas shortly before the world war. It 
is raced for annually by cabin motor 
cruisers, and the San Diego Yacht Club 
is its custodian, though it 1s now held by 
the California Yacht Club.. Long and 


interesting cruises to the ports of Lower 


Albert Soiland 


Senior Staff Admiral of the 
Pecific Coast Yachting Association 


one must be a _ millionaire. 


is no gainsaying that* 


this universal 
it has no rival 


joy-making, _ health-giving 


Admiral Albert Soiland « 


California, Mexico, and 

even Central America are 

made by the boats flying the San Diego 
Yacht Club flag, of which there are 
more than forty in the fleet. The 
Catalina Island Yacht Club, of which 
Owen P. Churchill is commodore, is one 
of the youngsters in the Pacific coast 
association, having been formed in 1924; 
but it already has more than 200 mem- 
bers, with a fleet of half a hundred boats, 
and is all-year-’round host to scores of 
yachts which call at the island in every 
des The Los Angeles Motor Boat 
Club, now consolidated with the Los 
Angeles Yacht Club, originated and main- 
tained for eight years the remarkable 
72-mile speedboat race for the Nordlinger 
trophy. In this contest the fastest time 
in 1912, the first event, was fifteen miles 
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an hour; in 1920, when the race was 
ended by Dustin Farnum winning the 
trophy for the third time, the fastest 
speed was forty-eight miles an hour, or 
more than three times the record of eight 
years before. 


HE Los Angeles Yacht Club later 
consolidated with the California 
Yacht Club, of Los Angeles, in 1922, though 
the Los Angeles club is still an individual 
organization, with Douglas R. Radford «s 
commodore. One of the main activities of 
the Southern California Yachting Assv- 
ciation is the staging of the annual 
Southern California Regatta, a chan- 
pionship affair, from which are chosen 
the contenders from that association in 
the all-coast championship regatta. This 
very active association has as its commo- 
dore B. Rey Schauer, one of the leading 
attorneys of Los Angeles, and its board 
of governors consists of the following me. 
who are prominent in the business and 
professional world of California south of 
the Tehachapi. 
William C. Warmington, Catalin: 
Island Yacht Club; H. M. Worcester, 
Southland Sailing Club; E. W 
Murphy, California Yacht Club 
C. W. Stose, San Diego Yacht 
Club; B. Rey Schauer, Los Angele: 
Yacht Club; Dr. Albert Soiland 
Los Angeles Athletic Club; E. J 


AYS: Gourley, Santa Barbara Yacht 
= : a b Club, and B. H. Cass, Newport 
A common impression is that to be a dene Vache Ciek. 


The 1925 regatta of this southern 
association included twenty-thre« 
races in as many classes on its 
program, and the 1926. affair 
probably will present an even 
larger number of entrants. It is 
the main summer event in yacht- 
ing and motorboating in south- 
ern California waters and attracts 
the attention of yachtsmen as 
well as of water-sports writers 
from all parts of the United 
States. Women compete in it as 
well as men and some of the 
ladies who own and drive their 
own motorboats make the best of 
the yachtsmen get up and hurry 
to win from them. Weekly cruises 
among the Channel Islands and 
along the Lower California coast 
mark the summer in southern 
waters and are almost equally 
abundant in the mild months 
which pass for “winter” in the 
southland. 

But the great event of Pacific coast 

yachting is the annual championship 
regatta. Last year it was held with great 
success at Victoria, B. C., and this year 
it is to be played out on San Francisco 
Bay, under the auspices of the Pacific 
Inter-Club Yacht Association, August 21 
to 29, inclusive. The 1926 regatta in 
point of attendance, entries, number of 
events and social affairs, will excel any 
regatta ever held on the coast, and prob- 
ably will equal anything ever attempted 
elsewhere. More than two hundred 
boats from ports other than San Fran- 
cisco are expected, and the expenditure 
on entertainment alone will be better 
than $25,000. There will be contests for 
every sort of craft, from_nine-foot row- 
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boats to 200-foot auxiliaries, with all that 
floats in between. Speedboat races from 
Stockton and from Sacramento to the 
Golden Gate are scheduled, and there will 
be even a model yacht race on one of the 
lakes in Golden Gate Park. The Coast 
Guard will stage a life-saving demonstra- 
tion, and there will be a motorboat cruise 
from San Francisco to San Rafael, with a 
yacht-squadron parade, on another day, 
from Presidio Shoal buoy to Paradise 
Cove, with a barbecue at noon. On the 
social side, there will be dances and din- 
ners, with a most formal banquet for the 
admiral and his staff, and a 
“night in Venice” at the Corinth- 
ian Yacht Club, in beautiful Bel- 
vedere. For more than a week 
San Francisco Bay will be given 
over to yachts and yachtsmen, 
motorboats and the navigators 
who make them turn round and 
round. 

Although the Pacific Inter-Club 
will be’ the official sponsors, 
guardians, guides, 
mentors, friends and 
what have you of 
this yachting classic, 
all the several clubs 
around San Francisco 
Bay will be the hosts 


tothe visiting sailors and 
sailorettes as well as to 
their fleets, both winged 
and powered. The San 
Francisco Yacht Club at Sausalito; 

the Corinthian at Belvedere; the 
Aeolian at Alameda; the Oakland, at 
Oakland; the South Bay, at Alviso; the 
Sunset, at San Francisco; and the Pacific 
Motor Boat Club, at Belvedere, will be 
dressed to resemble flag day at the 
weather bureau, and ferry seats will be at 
a premium. 

But regattas, after all, are largely 
made up of races in the daytime and 
dances and dinners at night, while the 
real down-to-the-water pleasure of yacht- 
ing comes in on the long cruises, when a 
man gets acquainted with his boat, as 
well as with his companions, and when he 
has to bring into action all the resource- 
fulness he may possess to meet constantly- 
arising situations created by tides, cur- 
rents, winds, and waves. On San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the official cruises listed on the 
program of the Pacific Inter-Club Yacht 
\ssociation open with the Spring Squad- 
ron Cruise, on May 2, along the San 
Francisco waterfront and around the 
vreat landlocked harbor, and close with 
the Fall Squadron Cruise on October 24. 


Beneath 








the Mainsail: 
In between are ten delightful cruises by 
the fleets of the clubs, including trips to 
Vallejo, San Antone, Black Point, South 
Bay, Redwood City, Army Point, Rio 
Vista, Collinsville, Vallejo via Monte- 
zuma, and Paradise Cove. After these, 
and before the fall squadron cruise, come 
lightship races, one for sailing craft 
and one for motorboats, both on Septem- 
ber 26. In these two San Francisco Bay 
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Yachters all! The Yacht, Eloise, in the background. 

Lefi to right: (Upper) Clifford A. Smith, commo- 

dore San Francisco Yacht Club; B. Rey Schauer, 

Commodore of the Southern California Yachling 
Associaiion 


(Lower) fohn P. Piver, vice-admiral of the Pa- 
cific Inter-Club Yacht Association; F. B. Thomp- 
son, commodore of San Diego Yacht Club; Com- 
modore W. M. Davenport of Southland Sailing 
Club, Balboa Island, Southern California 


classics the windjammers start at 6:30 in 
the morning, and the put-puts at 7 
o’clock, from an imaginary line drawn 
out 2000 feet from the Sunset Yacht Club- 
house, thence to and around the light- 
ship and back to starting point. All the 
cruises and racing on the bay are under 
the supervision of the Pacific Inter-Club 
Yacht Association, just as, in the south, 
they are controlled by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Yachting Association, and, further 
north, by the Pacific International. 
Private cruises along this coast are 
endless. One yachting official estimates 
that there are at least 2000 of them every 
year starting out of British Columbian, 
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Puget Sound, Columbia River, San. Fran- 
cisco Bay and southern California ports. 
And they are so careless of where they go! 
Alaska to the Panama Canal, it seems to 
be all the same to these modern Jasons 
seeking the Golden Fleece of enjoyment 
of smooth waters and delightful weather. 
One could, if one wished, live in eternal 
springtime merely by living on his yacht 
and following the sun in its annual courses 
north and south. Win- 
ter in the storm-lashed 
Aleutians would findsuch 
a wanderer in Mexi- 
can.or Central Ameri- 
can seas, and summer 
would see his sails or 
hear his motor up where 
northern currents rush 
forever on the lonely 
Pole. 


= 


RAINING inthe 

yacht races and 
the supervised cruises of 
the clubs and associa- 
tions along this coast is 
largely responsible for 
the comparatively long 
voyages made by our 
yachtsmen. One this 
side of the Pacific it is 
rare to find a_ yacht- 


owner who is not his 
own navigator; who is 
not equally at home out 
of sight of land or feel- 

ing his way up some inland water- 
way. In Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia there are fifteen yachting and 
motorboat clubs, with marvelously beau- 
tiful offshore and inland waterways in 
which their fleets may cruise. In the 
Pacific Northwest, too, will be held the 
annual regatta of the Pacific Inter- 
national Association this summer as 
usual. Each year there are two sectional 
regattas and one championship event for 
the best boats from the two sections. 
Nowhere else in the United States is 
there so much yacht racing—both sail 
and power—or so many cruises by all 
varieties of craft as on this 1200 or more 
miles of coast. Indeed, so crowded are 
southern waters that Ed Gourley, a 
member of the Santa Barbara Yacht 
Club has sponsored a bill to be presented 
to the state senate of California-by J. A. 
Beek, of the Newport Harbor Club, in 
which William Wrigley is instructed to 
furnish all the fish around Catalina 
Island with Harold Lloyd glasses to save 
their eyes from the glare of the yachts’ 
searchlights at night. 


e 





cA Short Story 
of Life in the 
Italian Quarter 


of San Francisco 
by the 4uthor of ‘The 
Head of the House 
of Pisa” and “The 


Singing Crabman” 


LL the world sauntered by in 
the joyous leisure of the 
warm summer night. But 
the girl standing at the win- 
dow saw only the couple 

hurrying along on the opposite side of the 
street. Without a glance upward, they 
passed, the man looking straight ahead, 
the woman laughing to him. When they 
had disappeared, the girl turned away, her 
slim hands clenched, her dark eyes black 
with bitterness. 

“Let him take her to the movies—let 
him; I don’t care,” she muttered, drop- 
ping into the chair beside the old woman 
placidly rocking on the other side of the 
window. 

“Ecco,” agreed La Nonna; “for there 
are many men in the world, Little One, 
and six months after marriage it is difficult 
to tell one from another. It is the truth 
that I tell, Elena, I, thy grandmother, an 
old woman and a midwife for thirty years.” 

“Tt is not the truth,” the girl cried pas- 
sionately. ‘He is not like other men. But 
she—she has the heart of brass, and she 
runs after——Carlo!” 

The name came so softly that La Nonna 
stopped rocking and looked sharply at the 
tense body before her. With a sigh she be- 
gan rocking again. 

“ Bene, Little Pigeon, but the man is for 
the woman who can get him. It has al- 
ways been so. No doubt Mother Eve 
made also such tricks with Adam, since 
she could never be sure that the good God 
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would not create another 
female at any moment.” 

“T will run after no man,” 
the girl returned proudly. 
But the lovely crimson lips 
trembled. 

“Most surely not. The 
women of our family act not 
like this Anastasia Carelli, who pursues 
Carlo. Neither do we permit other 
women to take the men we love.” 

The girl turned questioningly. 

“There are ways,” murmured La Nonna, 
“ways—ways known for many years in 
the mountains where I was born.” 

“Witchcraft!” the girl exclaimed scorn- 
fully. “Silly tales of the old country. This 
is America.” 

“Ecco,” replied La Nonna. “As thou 
sayest, this is America.” 

And she went on gently rocking back 
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and forth, in and out of the path of white 
light that fell into the dim room from the 
arc lamp in the street outside. 


OW the lined brown face glowed in 

the hard white light; the little 
gold hoops in her ears twinkled behind the 
thick gray hair. Then they were gone, 
sucked back into the shadow. 

EJena moved uneasily. This slowly 
rocking figure was not La Nonna, the only 
mother she had ever known. It was a 
spirit from The Past, withered, wrinkled, 
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“Bene, Little Pigeon, but the man is for the 
’ é , 7 


silent under its burden of ancient knowl- 
edge. 

“Nonna,” she whispered, after a long 
silence, “do you really believe that there 
are love charms? Did you ever see one 
vork? Oh, Nonna mia!” 

Che old woman held up three fingers. 

“How many fingers dost see, Little 
One?” 

“Three.” 

“How knowest there are three?” 

“T see with my own eyes.” 

“Even so. I, also, have seen that which 
I have seen with my own eyes.” 

Once more silence lay thick in the dim 
little room. But now the silence was shot 
through with a nameless vibration, as if 
some eerie force were hovering near. The 
taper, burning in the saucer of oil beneath 
the Virgin’s picture, flickered as if blown 
upon by an unseen breath. The round 
white face of the clock glowed, illuminated 
by a hidden phosphorescence. A spirit 


was creeping out from the past, out from 
the old, old mountains where La Nonna 
had been born. 
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woman who can get him” 


With a sob, Elena was on her knees. 

“Oh, Nonna, Nonna, I love him so! 
Without Carlo I die.” 

La Nonna’s lips trembled; for, in spite 
of the detested bobbed hair, the face 
turned to her was the face of Elena’s 
mother, the child who had played about 
La Nonna’s knees, in the garden among 
the hills so long ago. For a moment the 
noise of the city lulled to the peaceful 
tinkle of donkey bells; the brick wall op- 
posite melted to the curve of a distant 
mountain; the sky was soft with golden 
stars; the dusty odor of the streets van- 
ished in the fragrant sweetness of the 
vineyards. 

With a crooning cry, the old woman 
gathered the girl to her. 

‘*Trust the ancient wisdom, cara; I 
know, I know.” 

After a long time the girl looked up 
shyly. “When, Nonna?” 

“Tomorrow,” the old woman returned 
slowly, and rose. 

A few moments later Elena slept peace- 
fully on the couch beneath the Virgin’s 
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picture. But La Nonna, in her cubbyhole 
off the kitchen, lay for a long time staring 
into the darkness. La Nonna had not 
always been old and wrinkled, nor had she 
always believed all men to be alike. 

The next morning, as soon as Elena had 
left for the factory, La Nonna closed the 
windows, drew the blinds and locked the 
doors. Then, kneeling beneath the Virgin’s 
picture, she laid the matter before Her. 

“Holy Mother of Heaven,” she be- 
sought, “look with favor upon the old 
wisdom which I go to employ, and the 
charm which I will work. For my Elena 
is a good and beautiful girl, but that 
creature of brass, Anastasia Carelli, would 
take the man she loves. And if the heart 
of my girl is starved, Holy Mother, she 
will die. I, Maria Carducci, know where- 
of I speak. Therefore, I beg thy kindness, 
and in return I will give four candles of 
finest yellow wax to thy altar. Also a 
wreath of the best paper roses to the good 
Saint Joseph.” 

Having thus propitiated Heaven, La 
Nonna rose and went about her prepara- 
tions. 


HE materials required were few: 

a large lemon—efhgy of Anas- 
tasia—a handful of small nails, and 
in place of the medlar seed she would 
have used in the old country, a 
red bean. Raising the lemon in her left 
hand, with her right La Nonna drove in 
the nails, muttering the imprecation that 
was to bring disaster upon the thieving 
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Anastasia. When only one nail remained, 
she transfixed the red bean upon it, 
paused, and with closed eyes drove it into 
the center of the lemon. 

“Bene,” she approved, surveying her 
work with satisfaction. “Exactly in the 
stomach. It is well, for never in sixty 
years have I seen love conquer with a dis- 
ordered digestion.” 

La Nonna drew up the blinds, opened 
the window, and set the door ajar. Shortly 
afterwards the heavy figure of Signora 
Carelli, mother of Anastasia, passed, 
scending to her daily shopping. When the 
step had died away, La Nonna, concealing 
the lemon under her apron, hurried up to 
the Carelli flat. Passing stealthily along 
the hall to the small front room she had 
always known as Anastasia’s, she thrust 
the efhigy under the wardrobe. 

“Ecco. Now we shall see 
what we shall see, with our 
own eyes.” 


ACK in her own apart- 

ment again, La Nonna 
brewed fresh coffee, for she felt 
strangely weak. But the coffee 
soon revived her, and: when, 
half an hour later, she was 
summoned to the arrival of 
the tenth Pedruzzi, she was as 
vigorous as ever. The last 
three blocks she even ran, since, 
did she fail to arrive in time, 
Paolo Pedruzzi would haggle 
over the fee, and the Pedruzzis 
were taking less and less time 
to make their advent into the 
world. The first had been a 
matter of five hours, but the 
ninth, in an ascending scale of 
eagerness, had required only 
twenty minutes. At this rate, 
the tenth—La Nonna rushed 
panting up the last flight and 
reached the bedside of Sig- 
nora Pedruzzi with only a 
moment to spare. 

When she had washed and 
swathed the newcomer, she did 
not return him immediately to 
his mother, but continued to 
cradle him in her arms with 
even more fondness than she 
usually felt for the babies she 
assisted into this world. So, 
some day, she would hold 
Elena’s baby, sing him the old 
songs, whisper the old names, 
feel him warm and _ helpless 
against her breast. Three times 
did Signora Pedruzzi request 
her son before La Nonna re- 
turned him to his rightful 
place. And even then she 
bent to kiss him, grateful that 
she had acted promptly in the matter of 
the lemon. 


N the sausage factory of Giuseppe 

Carelli the heat was intolerable, 
the odor of meat and spice so heavy that 
it hung pall-like above the clanking ma- 
chinery. Carlo’s stomach heaved; cold 
sweat lay on his forehead. 

How much longer could he endure this 
life, which was stifling his dreams, suffo- 
cating his soul. He was being buried alive 
in a mountain of sausages. He could feel 


The Old Wisdom: 
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them weighing him down: short, fat sau- 
sages; long, thin sausages; hard sausages, 
soft sausages; beef sausage, pork sausage, 
blood sausage—all reeking with garlic and 
spice. 

Why, oh why had he ever accepted a 
place in the Carelli factory? Why had he 
consented to live in the Carelli household? 

Because his godfather, Giuseppe Carelli, 
had advanced him the money to come to 
America, had he therefore sold his soul? 
Because in their kindness they had heaped 
favor upon favor, was he never to escape? 
Were all his dreams of some day becoming 
a great architect, of achieving success and 
fame in this new land of opportunity, to 
be sewed into the skins of Carelli’s Special 
Salami? Would nothing ever happen to 
free him from the kindness of the Carellis? 

he heat grew thick- 
= er, the spice more 
cao pungent. By  mid- 
afternoon Carlo could 
face it no longer. He 
must get away alone, 
if only for a few hours, 
ne out where the clean 


Raising the lemon in her left hand, with her 
right La Nonna drove in the nails 


green sea broke on the sand, and there was 
no smell of garlic. Out where he could lie 
alone with his dreams, his dreams of suc- 
cess, and of a dark-eyed girl with mobile 
crimson lips, smooth oval cheeks under 
black bobbed hair, a being so desirable, so 
far from attainment that the thought of 
her pierced him like a kmife. Neverthe- 
less, he came back again and again to the 
delicious wounding. 
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Adriana Spadoni 


Carlo took off his apron and approached 
his godfather. To the plea of illness, 
Giuseppe Carelli emitted a roar. 

“Corpo di Bacco! A fine time to be ill. 
Three hundred pounds of meat ready for 
the skins, and my foreman sick!” 

“I regret, Compadre, but it is not possi- 
ble to remain longer in the factory today. 
Tomorrow, no doubt, the illness will have 
passed. But this afternoon—” 

“Go, then,” thundered Carelli; “return 










to the house, take a strong purge, and to |~ 


bed. Tomorrow we shall be very busy. 
There is that order for Seattle, twenty 
cases of Mortadella—” 
“Many thanks,” Carlo broke i in hastily. 
“Tomorrow I will be well again.’ 


phi out on the glaring pavement, 
instead of relief, he felt suddenly 
weaker. His legs shook under him, his 
stomach seemed struggling to leave his 
body. 

Me mio!” he gasped. 
ill. 

At the sight of Carlo, Signora Carelli 
ran to him in hectic excitement. 

“Madonna mia! what hast thou? A 
fever? Chill? Nausea? The typhoid? 
Have I not told that to eat peaches and 
cream in the American fashion—” 

“Please! It is nothing. Only it is so 
hot in the factory, and since I have taken 
nothing since coffee this morning, per- 
haps—” 

‘Thou hast eaten nothing? I make in- 
stantly some strong broth.” 

“No, no; I will go to bed for a few hours. 
The feeling will pass.” 

Nevertheless, she followed him down 
the hall to the little front bedroom, sug- 
gesting this dish and that, until with gen- 
tle firmness he closed the door. He threw 
himself on the bed and fell instantly into a 
heavy sleep. 

When he awoke, home-going trucks 
rattled by inkthe street below, women 
shrieked from upper windows 
for children to fetch bread, 
meat—to hurry with this o: 
that for the evening meal 


“T am ill, really 


C From the kitchen at the end 
ye of the hall came the odor of 
““X____/ steaming soup, spaghetti rich 

' with cheese and oil. Th 


earth hung suspended in « 
saturate solution of highly 
seasoned food. Carlo shud- 
dered and closed his eye: 
again. 

Heavy steps sounded in th« 
hall, and he had only time to 
turn to the wall before th« 
door opened and Giusepp« 
stood upon the threshold with 
his wife. 

“See, husband,” Antonina 
whispered, “the boy is ill, perhaps with 
a dangerous illness, since yesterday he ate 
fresh fruit with cream and today nothing 
after coffee this morning. It is best that 
we call instantly the doctor.” 

“And pay money to havea doctor tell us 
that which we know already?’ Giuseppe 
shook his head. “Ridiculous. The boy is 
as strong as a race-horse, only he uses the 
strength like a fool. When we sleep he 
studies. To make beautiful buildings! 
And when he can build again the Coliseum 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Mr. R. C. Grey, 
brother of Zane 


Grey, noted 


author, is also an 


ardent fisherman 


FTER the severe strain of 
three months’ _ broadbill 
swordfish chasing— June, 

/ July and August, 1923, at 
Fi 1 Catalina—it was not to be 
wondered at that Captain Sid and I 
rather loafed on the job, so far as actual 
yearning for big fish was concerned. But 
Z. G. was relentless and indefatigable. 
During the last eight days of August, 
which saw the close of our broadbill 
swordfishing, he made us drag the teasers 
and keep a bait out all the time, on the 
chance of getting a strike from a marlin.* 

\ll through August we had seen only 
three marlin, small ones at that. As 
August is the marlin season, we were 
rather of the opinion that they would not 
come this year, or else would come very 
late. As a matter of fact they did come 
late, in October and November, a run of 
small fish. 

Dragging flying-fish teasers, twenty to 
thirty feet behind the boat, is no trouble 
or work. And to have a rod tied in the 
chair, with a bait out and a thin thread 
barely holding the line is not difficult. But 
here comes the rub. Somebody has to 
keep a hawk-eye on those teasers, and 
especially the bait, because a marlin can 
slip up and steal one very easily, which 
means opportunity lost. 

As Z. G. and Captain Thad spent most 
of their time up on the deck of the Glad- 
lator or in the crow’s nest, on the lookout 
for broadbill, it fell to Sid and me to keep 
an eye peeled behind for marlin. As for 
Sid, he had gotten to the place where he 
might have seen a flock of whales, if they 
had jumped on the bow of the boat, but he 
certainly could not have seen a marlin. 

Sid’s eyes and nerves were worn to a fraz- 
zle after that three months’ Z. G.-ing over 
the ocean. As for me, I had my sight left, 
but the rest of me had gone. I wanted 
rest, a chance to hide away from the glare 
of the sun, an opportunity to seek a soft 
shaded spot. Every morning, when Sid 
procrastinated over the teasers, he would 
swear and say: “Aw, there aint any mar- 
lin comin’ this year.” I was of the same 


opinion; and stronger in the belief that if 


they did come we would not see any. I 


“Marlin, scientifically speaking, are spearfish. But ordi- 
narily they are grouped with the broadbills as swordfish. 
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Afier the battle! 
This marlin weighed 
324 pounds. Mr. Grey 
is the only angler 
with more than one 
300-pound marlin 
to his credit 





was banking on August 31, the end of our 
strenuous labors. 

Well, that day arrived, and Z. G. cele- 
brated it by catching his third broadbill 


of the season—360 pounds. We were ju- 


bilant. The long drill was over. 
“Tomorrow is September first,” re- 
marked my brother, complacently. One 
ig p y 


more day, just for luck, we'll go for mar- 
lin. Quien Sabe?” 

And so that was how we happened on 
the next day, to be way round, off Cata- 
lina Harbor, on the windward side of the 
island. 

It was afternoon, hazy, a little foggy, 
warm, with the mountains lost in fog. 
The westerly wind had just come up, a 
light breeze rippling the dark blue water. 

Sid was asleep at the wheel, Thad was in 
the chair on deck, facing forward and 
Z. G. was in the crow’s nest. I sat below 
in the cockpit, half asleep, with one half- 
shut eye on the blue water astern. I was 
drowsy; I had to rouse myself every little 
while. There were moments when teasers 
and bait and ocean itself were a blank to 
me. Somewhere along there I imagined I 
saw a shadow moving back of the flying- 
fish bait. I often had such hallucinations. 
This was only another. But I looked. 
And presently I sat up to grumble, 
“Darned if that doesn’t look queer!” 

The shadow was green and silver. It 
loomed up behind the bait. It weaved 
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Season 


By R. C. Grey 


toand fro. Then it showed the widespread 
purple-colored pectoral fin of a marlin. 
Once seen those fins could never be mis- 
taken. It was a monster marlin. Like a 
shot I jumped up and yelled at the top of 
my lungs, 

“Swordfish? 

The great fish rolled up to the bait just 
the second I broke the thread and let out 
the line. When I straddled the rod and 
grasped it the marlin had taken the bait 
and was sheering away, flashing like a 
broad shield. 

I heard a yell from Z. G. and a thump 
on the deck. He had jumped or fallen out 
of the crow’s nest! Sid and Thad came 
running but did not beat him to my side. 
It certainly was a thrilling moment. The 
line ran steadily off the reel. I looked up 
at Z. G. “Did you see him?” “I sure 
did,” he flashed, his eyes bright and glanc- 
ing, as he watched the line slide out. 
“Whale of a marlin! Grand strike! Let 
him have it a little longer.” 

But I shut down on the drag, and jerked 
with all my might, wound fast and jerked 
again till the line c came tight and the rod 
bent and bowed. “‘Soak hima couple. . . 
there!—that bird is hooked. Of all the 
luck! Say, who made you drag 
teasers and a bait? Huh! This is the ninth 
and last day,” ejaculated my brother. 

Then we all became tense on the line. 
The fish did not run or come to the sur- 
face, as is usual with marlin. He moved 
away slowly and heavily, taking perhaps 
fifty yards more off the reel. He evidently 
was moving in a half circle. Sid indulged 
in most remarkable enthusiasm and 
boasting, considering how he had kicked 
on fixing the teasers, and had sworn the 
marlin species was extinct. 

Thad was interested. He had heard a 
lot about marlin and had never seen 
one. I began to feel the excitement inci- 
dent to the hunch that a heavy marlin is 
about to leap. 

But this one came up to the surface 
about two hundred feet from us and stuck 
his bill out. He moved very sluggishly 
and hardly made a ripple. He fiddled 
with his bill just at the surface. 

“Say he’s tangled his tail in your 


leader!” exclaimed my brother, “the son- 
of-a-gun can’t swim!” 
O indeed it appeared. Several 


broadbills had been caught this way, 
by tangling and strangling in the leader, 
but we had never had this happen to us. 
Sid and Thad made interesting remarks. 
All at once the marlin executed a dif- 
ferent kind of a move. He made a splash 
and a wave. 
“He’s freed his tail,” yelled Z. G. 
“Look out now. Where’s my camera!” 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The West is Now 
Getting a Kick 
Out of the Sea 


gh APTAIN, the gig ts ready!” 
Captain J. D. Gay, com- 
manding the U.S. S. Melville 
then anchored in San Diego 
Bay, stepped from his com- 
pact cabin looking every inch a man of 
the sea. In place of his brass-buttoned, 
blue uniform, he wore a bathing suit. 
So did most of the guests assembled in 
the wardroom. ‘This 
was no tea-and-toast 
function. It was an 
aquaplane party, in 
which only expert 
swimmers could par- 
ticipate. 

Down the slender 
gargway tripped the 
“gay” party to the 
waiting Navy launch, 
jaunty in its white, 
tasseled canopy. 
Some settled them- 
selves on the 
“bridge;” others took 
their stand on the 
miniature deck by 
the two sailors who 
were busy with a 
towline to which was 
attached a_ board 
shaped like a coffin 
lid. 

It was a_ typical 
Sunday morning in 
the Harbor of the 
Sun. The Admiral’s 
flagship and the va- 
rious destroyers were 
entertaining the usual 
quota of _ visitors. 
Their decks were 
lined with spectators 
‘as our loaded launch 
got under way. 

Suddenly an order 
rang out from the } 
Captain — “Ready!” 
Overboard he dived, followed by his 
seventeen-year-old daughter, an accom- 
plished aquaplaner. Swimming a hundred 
feet astern to the board, they grasped it 
on either side and, drawing themselves 
up, half lay upon it. 

As the motor boat got under way, the 
prow of the board rose somewhat above 
the water. At the same time the riders 
rose, like Proteus from the sea; first, to a 
kneeling position, and finally to a stand- 
ing one, with their feet wide apart, near 
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Riding the Bucking 

























This is the way it’s 
done in San Dicgo, 
California 







the center of the 
board. In their 
hands they grasped 
firmly a pair of 
reins, which were 
fastened to the 
right and left cor- 
ner of the prow. 
“Faster! Fast- 
er!” called the 
Captain. The boat 
increased its speed 
to twenty rriles an 
hour, andthcb ard 
began cutting a white track of foam along 
the green face of the water. With an almost 
instinctive skill in balance, the riders 
seemed to anticipate every whim of the 
waves—riding their jagged, dancing tops, 
avoiding their yawning throats. To their 
thrilled audience on the launch, they 
appeared to be zipping down the side of a 
precipice without ever reaching the valley! 
At a signal, the boat changed its 
straightaway course, making a_ sharp 
turn which brought the plane around 
MAG 
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Three types of board, left to right: skis, aquaplane and surf boariy 
simultaneously on Glorietta Bay, Coronado Beach, 


in a manner suggesting the old game of 
crack-the-whip. Like an unbroken gi 
the board shied, and its riders took : 
tumble into the briny deep, amid <a 
from the sailors gathered on the neighbor- 
ing decks of the Melville. 


HE boat slowed down and re- 

traced its course, while Captain 
Gay and his sea nymph swam toward it 
and climbed aboard. 

“There’s no sport so exhilarating,” he 
declared, rubbing his tingling muscles, 
“or one that gives a man a better ac- 
quaintance with the sea. But it takes 
practice to attain skill. Here, you boys, 
hop off and do some stunts!” 

Two young men from Coronado, where 
aquaplaning originated, dove overboard 
and, as the motor boat quickened its 
speed, demonstrated their skill in a 
highly exciting manner. They rocked 
and skidded, swerved first to the right 
and then to the left. Finally they let 
go the rope and, with one balanced on the 
other’s shoulders, flew through the water 
as gracefully as the hydroplane in the air 
overhead. 

“How did you do it?” we demanded 
when, out of breath, they were pulled 
aboard the launch. 
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th riders being towed 
altfornia 


— “Sort of like walk- 
ing on a tight rope,” 
they grinned. “It’s 
just a matter of balanc- 
ing your body. When 
you press down the 
left toot and pull up 
the right hand the 
board skids to the left. 
\nd vice versa.” 

Shifting the weight 
too far forward at any i 
one time, they ex- 
plained, drives the 
board under when she 
plunges, and you become an involuntary 
pearl diver. If on the other hand, you 
let the board climb too high by standing 
back towards the tail of it, you will be apt 
to lose your wave entirely and be dragged 
over on the reverse slope as though by 
some water sprite. 


FTER each of the swimmers had 

had a “turn” on the board, and 
given spectators enough thrills to last them 
all week, the Captain ordered right-about- 
face to the Me/ville, where his slightly 
chilled company consumed hot coffee and 
sandwiches, and compared notes as to 
their prowess on the plane with the same 
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By MAYME OBER PEAK 


enthusiasm Navy men register when they 
boast of their skill at target practice. 

Sportsmanship seems to be the keynote 
of aquaplaning. It’s a game with a 
gamble. To learn it one has to have the 
proper stuff and confidence; keep calm, 
and when he loses, come up smiling 
ready for another tumble! 



















Try this on your surf board! 


The American sport of aquaplaning 
is really nothing more or less than a 
“gasoline” form of the Hawaiian game 
of surf-riding. Lacking the mountainous 
rollers of the mid-Pacific, the motive 
power has to be furnished. 

Back of its introduction in southern 
California waters—for which Coronado 
Beach claims the credit—is an amusing 
story. It appears that about twenty 
years ago Captain J. L. LeRoy, then 
manager of the Coronado boat houses, 
had a party of young people from 
fashionable Coronado Hotel out on a 
deep sea fishing excursion on Coronado 
Islands in the launch Neptune. 
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After bagging a few hundred pounds 
of tuna, albicore and barracuda, the 
party enjoyed some swimming in mid- 
ocean. One of the young men, reluctant 
to leave the water, declared that to get 
him home, they would have to tow him. 
Whereupon the ingenious Captain (trust 
a man of the sea to know when a squall 
is brewing!) heaved over 
a heavy fish box cover, 
with a rope attached, and 
the return trip was tri- 
umphantly started. 

It was not long before 
the swimmer—anxious to 
make good his threat, 
found he could stand on 
the impromptu “life 
saver” for a few minutes 
at a time. Calling for 
another line, he rigged up 
reins and then was able 
to maintain an erect posi- 
tion. 


HUS did aqua- 

planing originate. 
As the sport developed, 
the old Neptune proved 
too slow, and when Cap- 
tain LeRoy died and the 
management of the boat 
houses was taken over 
by Captain W. B. Perkins, 
a speedier launch, the 
Glorietta, was constructed, 
principally for aquaplan- 
ing and ocean outing 
parties. Captain Perkins 
designed and built new 
aquaplane _ boards and, 
before long, athletically 
inclined guests had not 
only become skilful in 
their use but were doing 
all sorts of “trick riding.” 

It is now no unusual 
sight to see two or three 
aquaplane_ boards towed 
by a launch or speed boat 
—or even a hydroplane, 
with riders carrying addi- 
tional swimmers on their shoulders or 
balanced in mid-air. Some hav2 become 
so proficient ,and daring that they can 
stand on their heads, balance themselves 
on camp chairs, or “skate” over the 
waves on skis. 

Surf board riding, behind swiftly 
moving boats, has become popular also. 
This is more difficult, however, because 
the board depends entirely for guidance 
on the feet of the rider, who must at the 
same time keep his balance. 

In Hawaii, the natives are human motor 
boats. They slap their shark-shaped 

(Continued on page 76) 
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I 
Wake! For the Pro who scattered into Flight 
The Dubs before him on the Course last night, 
Drives off the First Tee now, at Seven, and strikes 
The Gutta Percha with a fond Delight. 





















Decorated by 
FE. S. FIRENZE 
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II 


And as the Cock crew those who stood before 
The Clubhouse shouted, very loudly, “Fore! 

You know what awful price the Pro we pay, 
And, once the Time’s up, we may learn no more!”’ 





Ill 


With me along the strip of Herbage tough 
That just divides the Fairway from the Rough, 
Where name of Boss and Client is forgot, 
And peace to Hagen and this Champion stuff! 








IV 
A bag of Golf Clubs underneath the bough, 
A flask of Hooch, a Pretty Lie and Thou 
Beside me swearing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


—— 





The Championships men set their hearts upon 
Turn ashes, or they prosper, and anon 

Like smiles upon a Caddy’s crusty face, 
Lighting a little Moment or two—are gone. 





VI 


I sometimes think that never goes so Dead 
The Ball as where some champion’s Crown was shed; 

That every clump of Brush the Fairway wears 
Grew from the Wreath from some Par Golfer’s head. 
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‘been a Golfer 


By Haroiv F. FitzGeraLp 



















VII 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Champion and Pro, and heard great Argument 
About it and about—but evermore 

Came back with the same Score with which I went. 





VIII 
And I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Golfer thumping the wet Clay; 
And with its all-obliterated tongue, 
It murmured—‘“Gently, Brother, gently, pray!”’ 





IX 
Oh, threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise 
Are nothing when one sees one’s Golf Score rise. 
One thing is certain, (and all Pros are wise!) 
That he who once has golfed, forever lies! 





The Ball no question makes of Stance and Pose, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 
And he that charges you Four Dollars Per, 
i He knows about it all—he knows—HE KNOWS! 





XI 


Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 

How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 

On this same Fairway—and not once in Vain! 





XII 


And when like her, O Sandy, you shall pass, 
Among the Dubs star-scattered on the Grass, y) 
And in your knavish prowling reach the Hole ee 

Where I made One—sign up another Class! , 
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She stared at him; slowly the fire of love died 
Jace, leaving it colorless and pained 


6c INT you ever comin’ in, Dawn, 
I’m near starved!” a man’s 
voice called from the in- 
terior of the vine-covered 
adobe ranch house, lying 
at the base of the foothills by Apache 
Springs, on the western rim of the desert. 

Dawn Mallory rose from the porch 
step, a tall, slight figure in a faded pink 
gingham dress. With one sun-burned 
hand she shaded her eyes for a last linger- 
ing look across the desert, shimmering 
under the noon sun, then, turning, she 
entered the house, where a man lay on a 
roughly-made bench of palo verde wood. 

“What were you dreamin’ about, girl?” 
he asked, raising his eyes to her face. 
“Aren’t you glad to see me back, or do | 
kind of crowd you in this two-roomed 
dug-out?” 

The man’s bantering tone annoyed her, 
and she averted her face as she passed 
him. 

“What’s the matter, Dawn?” he per- 
sisted, his eyes following her. Her light, 
free movements had been one of the first 
things to attract Fred Mallory to her. 

“What have you got against me now?” 
he continued. 

“I aint got nothin’ against you.’ 
There was suppressed emotion in her voice. 
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Code 


“Then why do you sit 


gazin’ out at sand and 
greasewood, ’stead of 
startin’ grub goin’? You're 


I gettin’ as silent and spooky 
¥ as an Injun. I aint had 
4 nothin’ to eat since sun-up 
and I rode clear from the 
Haunted Meadows.” There 
was no reply. 

“Dawn,” he went on, 
“aren't you goin’ to say 
howdy pleasant and give 
me a kiss?” She wheeled 
around and faced him. 

“Did you give me a kiss 
when you went away, Fred 
Mallory?” she flashed, ‘“‘did 
you? You come home and 
make up to me _ because 
you're hungry. I aint got 
no use for that way of 
showin’ feelings.” 

“So! That’s it again,” the man said, 
rising and going over to her, “that’s been 
millin’ around in your head; what with 
them calves bawlin’ and ready to stam- 
pede, I plum forgot. What’s the use of 
good-byes, anyway? I was comin’ back.” 

“You can’t never tell, somethin’ might 
happen,” a fleeting look of apprehenston 
crossed her face as she looked out on the 
desert. 


out of her 


OTHIN’S goin’ to happen, don’t 
be scary. I’ve been hungerin’ for 
a sight of you, Dawn.” 

His voice dropped to a low, tender 
note. ‘The girl’s eyes strayed over his 
lithe, narrow-hipped figure and a slight 
shiver passed over her. 

“T reckon I care too much,” she said, 
turning to the stove. The man came 
over close to her and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Look at me, Dawn,” he commanded. 
Slowly she turned, for a moment their 
eyes searched each other’s, the man’s 
slate-gray and vivid, then with a little sob 
she leaned toward him and he put his 
arms about her and bent his face to hers. 

“Why, what a child you are,” he whis- 
pered. “Haven’t you learned yet this 
aint a country of good byes?” 

ET 
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The Tale of a Girl-Wife 
Struggling e4gainst the 


of Her Husband 


He held her closer and felt her lean 
toward him, her passionate young soul 
alive under his touch. 

“Say that again about reckonin’ you 
care too much,” he begged, holding her 
head back, so he could look in her eyes. 
“Tt’s just you and me alone here in the 
desert. I want you to tell me you care.” 
There was a moment’s silence. “You're 
glad to see me back, Dawn, aren’t you!” 

“Can’t you say you’re sorry not to have 
said good-bye?” 


HE man withdrew his arms from 

about her and walked to the door 
and stood with his back to her, looking 
across the sun-parched land to the distant, 
phantom-like range of purple mountains 
beyond. He must teach the girl the ways 
of his country. Her failure to understand 
irritated him and had killed the rare mood 
of tenderness he so seldom gave way to. 
He had lived by the law of the range since 
he was able to throw a rope. man of 
actions, not words. 

The girl watched him, puzzled and shy. 
She wanted to feel his arms about her 
again. 

*T reckon I care too much,” 
pered, taking a step toward him. 
did not turn. 

“T thought you wanted to hear me sa\ 
that, Fred?” she faltered. 

“T don’t no more, it seemed to come so 
hard to you to say it,” his voice was cold 
and harsh. 

She stared at him and slowly the fire of 
love died out of her face, leaving it color- 
less and pained. 

As the man ate his meal the girl cast 
furtive glances at his stern set face. Never 
once did he look at her. She had spoiled 
his home-coming and he must teach her 
the ways of his country. 


she whis- 


He 


WO days later Dawn sat in the 

doorway ofthe ranch house. Fred 
Mallory had gone on the calf round-up. 
She had stood in the window and watched 
him ride off in the cool, glad dawn. The 
long, graceful figure in bat-wing chaps 
and wide-brimmed sombrero never once 
looked back. She had watched until he 


was a mere cloud of dust across the desert, 
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then she had leaned her head against the 
sill and given way to heart-broken sobs; 
f he loved her he could not leave her with- 
out a good-bye, and without his love her 
life was as parched as the land about her. 

As she sat in the doorway staring 
icross the desert, her keen eyes detected 
a horse a long way off, headed for the 
ranch. Fred Mallory had ridden a mouse- 
eray mare. She strained her eyes to see 
the color of the horse coming toward her. 
ier eager, intense look slowly faded when 
she could see it was a bay, ridden by a 
tranger. 

“My name is Brinton, Neil Brinton,” 
the rider began, swinging out of the sad- 
dle. “J am on my way to the Termino 
del Rastro ranch. I met your husband 
on the trail and he kindly suggested I 
spend the night here and make an early 
start in the cool of the morning.” 


HE stranger looked questioningly 
at Dawn and met a non-com- 
mittal look in return. 

“You are welcome here,” she said sim- 
ply, rising and leading the way to the 
barn. She put his horse up and they re- 
turned to the house. 

The man looked about him at the mud- 
colored adobe walls, a Navajo blanket 
thrown over the bench and bright colored 
Indian pottery and baskets lent splashes 
of color against the drab plaster; a deer 
head hung above the low fireplace, and 
there were hides on the earth floor. It 
was a picturesque room, cool and refresh- 
ing after the heat of the desert, sweet 
with the scent of sago lilies in a green 
earthen bowl. 

The girl was silent until she had the 
meal ready, then sitting down opposite 
him she poured herself a cup of coffee. 

“Sometimes when I’m alone I forget 
about eatin’,” she said listlessly. 

The stranger had come from Mariposa, 
California, and was going to Chihuahua 
to look over a gold mine. To his informa- 
tion she gave “monosyllabic answers her 
eyes staring out the open door. Some- 
where out there in the white heat of after- 
noon was the man who had not said 
good-bye. 

Brinton gave up trying to make con- 
versation and sat watching her. Her 


listless manner was out of keeping with 
the alert pose of the small round head 
on the long, slim throat 


Her hair, blue- 
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black as acrow’s wing, 
plaited and wound 
simply about _ her 
head, and the clear, 
richly - tanned skin, 
were strongly appeal- 
ing to the man’s 
sense of beauty. She 
made a striking pic- 
ture in the quaint 
room. 

Suddenly her eyes 
turned to him and 
leaning her elbows on 
the table she asked: 

“Where you come 
from do folks say good-bye?” 

“T don’t understand,” the man replied, 
puzzled. 

“T mean,” she began slowly, feeling for 
words to make herself plain, “I mean, in 
California, when a man leaves a woman 
to be gone some days, does he say 
good-bye?” 

“That depends,’ he answered. “If 
they have quarreled he may not, but 
otherwise I think he would say good-bye; 
why not?” 

The girl sighed. “California’s the 
West,” she murmured, leaning back in 
her chair. Brinton found something in- 
finitely sad in the young face before him. 


“— there anything besides having 
quarreled that would make a man 
not say good-bye?” she asked, leaning 
toward him again. 

“If he cared a great deal and could not 
tell her about it, he might not trust him- 
self to say good-bye.” 

“Not trust himself! 
mean?” Her frank, 
never left his face. 

“He might be afraid of showing her he 

cared too much.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, it aint that. That aint reason- 


able.” 
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Her eyes, deep with hidden depths of 
gray and green lights in them, turned 


again to the desert. Then she sighed, 
and rising from the table the man heard 
her mutter to herself: 

“He just forgot.” 

As she moved about, gathering up the 
dishes, she seemed to have forgotten the 
man’s presence, her face brooding and 
pale. 


"|= was a country of simple, 
straightforward people, where a 
man invited another, a stranger, to use 
the hospitality of his house for a night, 
when only his wife was home—a young 
wife. Brinton liked the quality of trust 
and welcome. 

“Do you ever get tired of the desert?” 
he asked, rising, to help her dry the 
dishes. 

“No, it’s always changing and in the 
summer Fred and me goes up to the high 
country, in the Dragon mountains. But 
when he’s away,” she paused, brushing 
the back of her hand across her eyes, 
“when he’s away,” she went on, “I keep 
lookin’ for him across the desert. It’s 
just a habit, but it aint good. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if only—” she stopped. 

“If only what?” Brinton asked gently. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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d for the Doctor 


A Taxicab Company Calls in a Doctor of 


Medicine to Test and Educate Drivers 


By EUGENE 
B. Block 


RAKES gripped with a grinding 
screech. Then a crash; the 
crunching of metal; splinter- 
ing of glass. Cries for help 
from out of the darkness; a 

woman’s scream; the rush of pedestrians. 
And a few minutes later the clang of an 
ambulance gong. 

On the police book next morning another 
auto smash-up reported. Nothing unusual 
in a taxicab and touring car collision. 

To the policeman on the beat it was 
just “one more smash”. But to another 
man it meant the last straw. 

He was the manager of the insurance 
company that for months had paid the 
collision losses of one of the largest taxi- 

cab companies in San Francisco. The 
steady increase of accidents was appalling; 
claims for accidents mounted higher and 
higher. He was facing the most serious 
problem of his business. 

There had been conferences galore 
between adjusters and taxicab executives. 
Every known remedy had been applied 
without effect. Drivers paid for accidents 
with their jobs; rules were made more and 
more stringent. Accidents were investi- 
gated more rigidly; drivers were imported 
from other cities. Every man from execu- 
tive to driver and mechanic was tense, but 
still came the dreaded mishaps, more fre- 
quent and more serious. 

This latest one passed the limit of all 
endurance. The insurance man scratched 
nervously on his pad. Now he shot out of 
his chair, walked rapidly to the window, 

































looked out and was back in an instant. He 
seized the phone from his desk. 

The telephone bell rang in a doctor’s 
office in a tall building half a mile away. 
And a calm, quiet little man, with sharply 
drawn features and graying hair sleeked 
back in pompadour, took the receiver 
from the hook and quietly said “Hello.” 

He was Dr. Jau Don Ball, pioneer in the 
field of industrial psychiatry in America, a 
physician who had applied his science to 
the brain of industry as a skilled mechanic 
puts his hand to gears and shafts; a 
man of medicine who once had resorted to 
the newest of sciences, psychiatry, to 
bring order out of chaos in California’s 
fortune- making oil industry. 

“You’re our last bet,” the insurance 
company’s manager confided over the 
line. “We've got to get together right 
away. We're desperate. There’s a short 
circuit in this taxicab business somewhere. 
This company’s going broke from paying 
for taxi smashes.” 


CONFERENCE wasarranged hur- 

riedly. And a few hours later the 
insurance man, stepped briskly into the 
psychiatrist’s office. 

“Let’s get right down to business,” he 
fairly pleaded. ‘“There’s no time to fool 
around. We carry the insurance for this 
taxicab company and they pay us a 
reasonable rate. But we can’t stand such 
accidents as they’ve been having—more 
of them every week and more serious ones 
all the time. Just look at this chart; it’ll 
tell you the story better and quicker than 
lican:” 

With that he laid a blueprint upon the 
doctor’s desk—a paper that looked like a 
weather chart, with criss-crossing white 
lines over the blue that indicated a steady 
rise in the number of taxi accidents. 

“Look here,” and he ran his finger 
over the slanting lines, “in January a year 
ago our clients reported 40 accidents. 
Now see the line go up over twelve months 
to January the next year. What 
did they report that year? One 
hundred and twenty accidents. 
Now follow this same line for 
another eleven months. See this 
—214 smashes in a single month. 


“Of course, you'll notice one thing 
the number of cabs in operation has 
increased steadily. But look at this line 
over here. It shows you how the number 
of smash-ups involving personal injury 
has kept on jumping. 

“Why man, we've been paying out 
claims till we’re blue in the face. All we 
do all day, it seems, is sign checks. We'll 
go broke if this keeps up. The company’s 
cooperated with us. ‘lhey’ve thrown the 
fear of God into those drivers and what’s 
happened? More accidents. Somewhere 
—and I'll be hanged if I know where- 
there’s a short circuit in the game. 

“The turnover of men was never so 
great as now. Take a look at this chart. 
In a single month the company employed 
182 men and how many do you suppos« 
left in that month—26. Figure the ratio 
of turnover for yourself. 

“Now frankly, Dr. Ball, we’re stumped 
I don’t know a blamed thing about this 
psychiatry business and it does seem 
strange to send a gang of taxicab drivers 
to a doctor because they can’t drive 
without smashing somebody or getting 
bumped themselves. But I’ve heard of 
what you did in the oil fields, how you 
turned a gang of roving drillers into a 
contented family of workers; how you 
solved the labor problem for the company 
and made the men turn out more work 
and do it better. Seems to me if a doctor 
can do that with a bunch of oil drillers, 
why maybe he can do it with taxicab 
drivers. How about it?” 


HE doctor straightened in his 

swivelchair, whirled himself about, 
reached into a book-rack, pulled out a 
small volume and laid it down. 

“You take that with you and read it,” 
he suggested. “It’s a book on industrial 
psychiatry. It’ll give you a new outlook on 
your situation. But let me say this to you 
first, your taxicab company clients have 
been making the mistake of their lives. 

“They pick out the best machines they 
can get; the machines that are the most 
adaptable; those that will stand up best 
under the strain, for the taxicab does a 
service all its own. 

“But how about the way they pick out 
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Send for the Doctor! 


the men who drive those machines? Is 
there a thought given to their mental and 
physical fitness? They test their cabs to 
make certain that the gears will mesh 
properly when the driver shifts, but do 
they test drivers to sce how readily their 
hands and feet will respond to their brain 
impulses? Do they try to find out how 
their minds and hands will coordinate in an 
emergency f 

“You talk of ‘presence of mind.’ Do 
you know that you can measure it as 
minutely and as accurately as you adjust 
the valves of an engine—down to the 
thousandths of an inch? Mechanics 
can determine just how much strain 
engines can stand. Don’t you 
knowthat you can test drivers 
and determine mathematic- 
ally—in black and white—how 
much tension they can stand 
—how much presence of mind 


they actually have? That’s 
what industrial psychiatry 
does. 


‘“‘No two human beings func- 
tion alike; mentally or physi- 
cally. Some are weak in 
their powers of judgment and 
reasoning. Would you put 
such men in jobs that require 
quick decision more than 
anything else? Why, what 
job can you think of that de- 
mands thinking and acting 
like a flash of lightning, more 
than that of a taxicab driver? 

‘“‘And remember, when the 
wrong man is put in the wrong place, 
the employer and the employe and the 
public all pay for that mistake. 

“Psychiatry has evolved mental and 
physical tests that determine if the right 
man is in the right place. Before a cab is 
put in service the company finds out if it’s 
the right kind of machine for the work. 
For one thing, the brakes are tried out to 
see if they'll stop the car the instant 
they’re applied. But how about testing 
the driver? How about determining how 
quickly his brain can think of the brakes 
when he needs to use them and how 
quickly he can use them the very moment 
his brain tells him that he should? That’s 
the point.” 


HE insurance man rose from his 

chair, a puzzled look on his face. 

“Do you mean to say that such tests are 
possible?” he asked with a look that be- 
trayed the doubt that he felt. “Sounds as 
though it might be a good theory and all 
that, {but is it practical? Can you test 
human beings like machines? Has any- 
body ever tried to, outside of a psycholo- 
gist’s laboratory and if they did would—”’ 
“Why, that sort of work,” the doctor 


interrupted, “is as much a part of the 
psychiatrist’s function as it is for a 
mechanic to test a steering knuckle. All 
tests, mental or mechanical, are essen- 
tially the same—comparisons of the task 
to be performed with the equipment to 
perform it with. 

“Here, take this book with you too. 







Dr. Fau Don 
Ball, industrial 
psychiatrist, 
who found the 
short circuit in 
the taxicab 
business 





It’s called ‘The Will Temperament and 
Its Testing.’ It'll tell you how the 
science of psychiatry can put the cross- 
section—the brain, muscles and nervous 
system—of a man under the microscope, 
figuratively speaking of course—how 
simply and accurately we can test such 
essentials in emotional make-up as what 
we term ‘speed traits’ and ‘aggressive 
traits’ and traits that indicate carefulness 
and persistence—such traits as ‘speed of 
movement, ‘flexibility’ and ‘speed of 
decision.’ 

“Take just for example the trait of 
‘flexibility.’ That means the ability to 
modify one’s usual procedure and to 
depart from the routine. How many 
times a day does a taxicab driver have to 
use his senses like a lightning flash in 
changing from his usual procedure and 
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29 
routine? ‘That’s the essence of his job, 
isn’t it. Then, why not test him for it?” . 

The insurance man grasped the arms of 
his chair and raised himself to his feet. 
“But how can you apply such tests to a 
crew of taxi drivers?”’ he persisted. 

“The whole secret lies in attitude,” 
came the doctor’s calm assurance. It is 
explained to the men at the outset that 
psychiatry never aims to weed out—to 
eliminate—to throw men out of their 
jobs. Its function is to redistribute men 
for the benefit of the worker himself so 
that he can feel he is properly placed; 
placed where he can do the most for him- 
self and isn’t lost in a great organization. 
And what man doesn’t want to feel that 
something is being done for him individu- 
ally?” 

Along these lines the interview con- 
tinued for an hour or more. And when 
the insurance man finally bundled up his 
papers and started to go, it was with the 
assurance, “I’m for giving this a trial, if 
my board will back me up.” 

A week later a letter came to advise the 
psychiatrist that the taxicab company 
desired him to proceed “at the earliest 
possible moment.” Industrial psychiatry 
had passed another milestone. 


o- eighty men are sitting erect on 
benches stretched beside long tables. 
For the most part they are young; active- 
looking, energetic fellows; all attention 
and alert. 

Half of them are in uniform; natty cos- 
tumes of olive drab; puttees well shined. 

In front of each man is a pad of paper 
and a pencil. A large square blackboard 
rests on an easel in full view of all. 

This is the first gathering of taxicab 
drivers assembled for the psychiatric tests 
ordered by the insurance company. The 
banquet hall on the top floor of the taxi- 
cab building has been improvised as a 
“laboratory.” There’s an air of expect- 
ancy and suspense; men are whispering to 

(Continued on page 54 
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oA Serial Story 
of Romance in 
the South Seas- 
Fragrant -ACellow 
Days and Soft 
Summer Nights 


The Story So Far: 
VACATION brought Doug- 
las Ede from London to the 
South Seas. In Tahiti he 
met Captain Jens Aakre, 
about to sail for the Mar- 
quesas Islands. Ede took passage with 
him and plunged into an adventure which 
was to change his whole life. Aakre left 
him at one of the islands, agreeing to 
pick him up on his return three months 
later. On the island Douglas was the 
guest of a cultivated Russian, Peter 
Barovic, who had retired from the world 
to live here in solitude. But not in com- 
plete solitude, for there was his old 
friend Francois Jeanbon, an eccentric 
French painter who, years before, had 
married a native woman, Amata by 
name. Her subsequent unfaithfulness led 
him to cast her out, and he became the 
prey of absinthe and morphine, never 
quite losing, however, a certain dignity 
which was his aristocratic heritage. 
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One consolation remained to Jeanbon 
from his blasted romance—a _ beautiful 
daughter, Pomaraa, now grown to woman- 
hood. In her childhood she had been 
cared for by the sisters of the little mis- 
sion nearby, her later education taken in 
hand by Jeanbon himself, and by Baro- 
vic, whom she called her “Uncle Peter.” 
An insatiable mind for knowledge had 
given her a surprising comprehension of 
literature, art, languages and the countries 
of the world. 

It was inevitable that, from the gossip 
of the native women, Pomaraa should 
learn about her mother. When she came 
to Barovic with the pitiful story he told 
her the whole truth. “One does not lie 
to Pom,” he said to Ede in unfolding the 
strange story of her life as the two men 
sat together that first evening over cigars 
and coffee, after an excellent dinner 
served by Barovic’s faithful old Lum Sai. 

Next day, in the course of a stroll which 
took him deep into the jungle, Douglas 
came upon a startling vision, the nude 
figure of a girl seated by a pool of water, 
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On and on they went in silence, a silence that 
intimate friends might enjoy together 


singing softly to herself. He tried to 
make his escape unnoticed, but a false 
step and her eyes were upon him. It was 
Pomaraa! 


HEN Pomaraa herself came that 

afternoon to call upon Barovic, 
the Russian’s gentle tact in introducing his 
guest saved the situation. Ede felt himself 
strangely drawn to this girl. Women had 
presented few complexities to him. He 
intended to marry suitably some day of 
course—he owed that to the family. 
There was his sister’s friend, Effie Sher- 
wood, whom he had left behind in Eng- 
land. Ridiculous that he should be giving 
a second thought to this native girl. But 
each, time he saw her, in the days that 
followed, the more readily were his pulses 
set hammering. When he parted from 
his host for the night and turned up the 
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lamp 1 in his room, his thoughts, suddenly 
released, sped to Pomaraa. The more he 
strove to put her out of his mind, the 
more vivid the picture of her became. 
He recalled the daintiness of her move- 
ments, the delicacy of her hands, the 
allure of her softly vibrant voice, her 
P vise and graciousness. Certainly Pom- 

raa had disturbed him more than any 
woman he had ever known. 


ATTERS stood thus on the 

day when Ede and his host went 
to make a call upon old Pére Felix of the 
mission. After a luncheon prepared by 
the genial priest himself, the two were 
returning late in the afternoon by way 
of a little frequented path when they came 
upon an ancient, tumbled building that 
had once been a schoolhouse. Mounting 
the ruined steps, they went inside. A 
gleaming object on the wall attracted 


Ede’s attention. 
“Hello!” he cried, ‘““What’s that?” It 


looked like an old firearm. 
Barovic picked up a three-legged stool 
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and stood upon it to lift the gun from 
the wall. As he did so the stool gave 
way and he crashed to the floor, 
breaking his leg in the fall. Ede raced 
back for Pére Felix, and they returned 
with an improvised stretcher, upon 
which they bore the suffering Barovic 
to the priest’s cottage. There the 
Russian was ministered to, and Ede 
returned alone to break the news to 
Pomaraa and her father. 

Early the next morning Douglas found 
Pomaraa at the bedside of her “Uncle 
Peter.” 

Barovic’s voice was drowsy when he 
greeted Douglas. 

“Had a bad night,” he said, “but 
getting devilishly sleepy now. Take this 
dear child away into the sunlight, Mon- 
sieur. Pom, chérie, you will have to 
entertain Monsieur Ede until I am about 
again.” 

Taking leave of Barovic, they went 
softly out and, as they strolled down to 
the beach, Pomaraa said quaintly: 

“Tt appears that I am to make it less 
dull for you. What would you like to 
do today?” 

“T am entirely in your hands, Madem- 
oiselle,” smiled Douglas. 

“Monsieur rides?” she inquired. 

“Of course,” he answered. 

“Well then,” she paused, and laughter 
like the sudden glow of twilight flashed 
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into her eyes. “We shall go to fairy- 
land,” she cried. 
The story continues tn detail: 


“ OU have but to lead the way,” 
he told her. There was an eager 

note in his voice. “You remember I said | 
could never find the roads there alone?” 

She nodded her head like a child. 

“Yes,” she answered simply. “I re- 
member. Therefore I will take you. 
There are riding clothes at Uncle Peter’s 
house—his own suit, which you may 
wear. You will like his horse: Tari 
rides him often now, so that he is exer- 
cised.” 

She stepped into a small canoe drawn 
up on the beach and pushed off before 
he could aid her. He followed in Baro- 
vic’s boat, but the girl, paddling swiftly 
over the golden waters easily outdis- 
tanced him. Landing on the opposite 
beach they- walked the trail to the Rus- 
sian’s almost in silence. There were 
several natives on the little street of the 
village including the native woman he 
had seen before Barovic’s office the day 
of his arrival. He noticed as they passed, 
that she did not respond to Pomaraa’s 
soft greeting as did the rest. To his 
surprise she favored them both with a 
scowling glance. 

Climbing the little trail, over boulders 
and in and out of the tall trees, Douglas 
began to be amused at the calm silence 
of his companion, then nettled, and 
finally highly interested. She was a 
new experience. Her manner bewildered 
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him not a little as he thought of her 
entreating eyes the night before and her 
gay childishness a few moments since. 
Pomaraa made no bid for his attention, 
whatever, he realized that at once, and 
he was decidedly piqued by the time 
they reached the house. 

As they came into the garden, and 
up the steps, she clapped her hands. 
Silent as a shadow, Lum Sai appeared 
on the veranda. Douglas had thought 
his yellow face incapable of expression, 
but as his oblique eyes turned to the 
girl, he read in them a sort of dumb 
worship, like that of a dog. 


OMARAA explained they wanted 

her pony and the Russian’s horse 
saddled and luncheon prepared to take 
with them. 

Lum Sai nodded. 

“Hoi, hoi,’ he mur- 
mured, “‘Hot, hoi,” nodded 
his head again and went 
quickly away. 

Pomaraa 
Douglas. 

‘Monsieur will find every- 
thing to change in_his 
room. I will get my riding 
costume as well and await 
your pleasure at the stable,” 
and she left him, walking 
with swift, unstudied grace 
across the garden and dis- 
appeared. 

Douglas found Barovic’s 
riding suit and boots a very 
good fit. He hurried into 
them like an eager school- 


turned to 
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boy. A sudden tumult of ¢ The river, streaming with the sunset sky, 
desire to know this slim, ¢ wet leaf blown against my upturned face, 
cool young person surged | The homely loveliness of Queen Anne’s lace 
within him. When he came _) tebe ge - J ONS 
out again into the garden Vy Caring a head-dress of a butterfly. 
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and walked to the rear of 
the house, he found Po- _ ) 
maraastanding bare-headed _) 
in the sun beside her danc- 
ing pony before the stable ¢ 
door. ) 

She turned to greet him __) 
and he examined her perfect 
riding-habit with wonder- 
She was as cor- 


ing eyes. ) 
rectly costumed as though 9 #—-~-~ 
for a canter along the 


bridle paths in Hyde Park! 

“I say!’ he exclaimed involuntarily, 
“vou look very smart!” 

“She read his admiration in his eyes. 
It was unmistakable tribute and some- 
thing in her leapt and quivered. Her 
color deepened. 

“Do you like it then?” ] 
up at him with a naive smile. 
then with directness: 

“Perhaps you are surprised, Monsieur, 
that I have the European clothes. It is 
my Uncle Peter who sends now and then 
to France for them; he wishes me to 
dress like the women in your valleys. 
Do you know?” 

“You look very charming, Madem- 
oiselle,” he returned simply. ‘There was 
real sincerity in his voice, and she smiled 
in sudden happiness. 

He held his hand for her tiny booted 
foot. It just touched his hand and she 
was in the saddle. The pony danced 


She looked 
And 
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Pomaraa: 


see if my father will also arrive. 
will perhaps paint all today and will 
therefore be hungry.” 
sically down at the old Chinaman. 


prettily, pawing the ground in impatience 
to be off. 

Lum Sai came toward them, leading 
Barovic’s horse. The animal fidgeted 
and tugged against the rein, lifting his 
delicate feet uneasily from the ground, 
flicking his long tail, and glancing side- 
ways with his dark eyes, which were 
alive with a nervous intelligence that 
was almost human. He seemed to sense 
that a stranger was to ride him. Douglas 
went up to him, and caressed him with a 
firm, kind hand. He reared up and 
snorted. 

Douglas patted the quivering body. 
His hand on the rein, he put his foot in 
the stirrup and was instantly in the 
saddle. ‘The horse reared and plunged 
sideways as if to bolt, but Douglas, 
sitting with a superb seat, never moved. 
There was a short, sharp struggle, and 
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“] Shall Remember 
Simple Things” 


By ExizapetH Evetyn Moore 


When I go back into the earth again, 
The things that I shall miss are simple things, 
Not lips, not seeking hands, but robins’ wings 
And heavy branches bent beneath the rain. 


When I go back into the earth again, 

{ Remembrance of such quiet things I'd take 
/ As water lilies sleeping on a lake. 

And hollyhocks along a country lane. 

(  L have loved trees and grass so tenderly, 
Knowing them near, I shall sleep happily. 


ee ae a 


then the horse, having had its will, and 
realizing the master hand, stood wheeling 
and prancing with arching neck and 
delicate nostrils aquiver. 

Pomaraa surveyed Douglas’ upright 
figure with a gleam of approval in her eyes. 

Lum Sai nodded. his head. 

“Lilly Missee wait,” he murmured 
and hurried away. 

He returned bearing a flat basket 
which he secured to her saddle. 


cc HANK you, Lum Sai,” she said, 
and then: “Have dinner please for 
us. I will dine here with Monsieur Ede—if 


he so desires,” she looked over at Douglas 
with a glance that made his heart throb. 


“Indeed I do,” he answered quickly. 
“And Lum Sai,” she added, “you will 
He 


She smiled whim- 
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The wrinkled, saffron face beamed. 
He nodded quickly. 


“Sure! Sure!” he crooned. “Lilly 
Missee come to dinner. I get Papa, 
too. Aw’ ri’.” 

Pomaraa’s pony led the way. 


XII 
7. rode along a pleasant, wide 


avenue, their horses breaking 
into a slow canter; cocoanut palms lining 
either side curved into a great arch above 
them. 

There was a lightness in Douglas’ 
brain; a sensation of carelessness, gipsy- 
like, took possession of him. On and on 
they went in silence, a silence that 
intimate friends might enjoy together 
as though, content enough in each 
other’s company, they had no need of 
speech. Nor did it strike Douglas as 
strange. 

After a little they rode 
out from the shade of the 
palms into the blazing sun- 
light. But his body did 
not feel the burning rays; 
it felt oddly radiant, and a 
little lazy. 

Taken by the vast soli- 
tude, riding without know!- 
edge of his destination, 
bathed in glorious sunshine, 
Douglas’ careless feeling 
grew. His head and heart 
grew light. 

Suddenly Pomaraa pulled 
up. 
“We will take this path, 
Monsieur,” she indicated « 
narrow track of earth ahead 
of them which was the ap- 
proach to a green, wooded 
mountain. He reined in 
and looked about him. 

“It seems odd to have : 
goal in this solitary wilder- 
ness,” he said thoughtfully, 

“Yes,” she agreed, and 
then slowly: 

“T do not know why it i: 
so, Monsieur, but always in 
this spot before I climb 
the mountain I feel as 
though I expected some- 
thing on the other side 
Do you know? It is as 
though a voice called; as though some- 
thing were going to happen to me.” 
She spoke seriously, almost mystically. 
Her look grew wistful and her eyes rested 
on his as she added, “But everything 
remains always the same. Nothing in 
my life changes.” There was no reserve 
in her manner now, she spoke as if to 
some one she knew well. 

His pulse quickened. And then, with 
a mixture of whimsicality and earnest- 
ness, he said, “Ever since my arrival 
here, Mademoiselle, I, too, have had 
that feeling of something that called, 
of something that is to happen to me.” 
He looked straight into her eyes." 

“Yes?” the dark eyes looked back at 
him with sweetest frankness. 

And suddenly he felt constrained. He 
could discern no smallest sign that she had 
taken his words to herself. He said no more 
and silence fell. Pomaraa let her horse 
go and rode ahead up the steep little path. 
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‘tenderly. 


Pomaraa: 


The track narrowed till the trees on 
either side cast patterns of deep shade 
across it. There was a strange perfume 
in the air now. Douglas felt very far 
away from his old life and aimless days. 
He seemed to be riding into the heart 
of a strange land where silence and 
mystery abounded. One moment they 
would be in a dense forest; as far as he 
could see, the feathery, tufted foliage 
swayed in the little wind. And then all 
at once they would be descending into 
verdant glens where clear streams of 
water danced and played among great 
rocks. Now and then they passed 
waterfalls swaying far above them like 
broad, silver ribbons. 


noon when they 
reached the summit. Their horses 
resting quietly, their graceful 
their noses touching in 


T was nearly 


stood 
heads lowered, 
delicate inquiry. 

Douglas’ left hand, holding the reins, 
dropped to his saddle peak, and he 
breathed out a great sigh, feeling the 
necessity perhaps of letting his body 
make some demonstration in response 
to the sudden stirring of his soul. 

The panorama spread out before them 
was magnificent. Below in the fore- 
ground lay the bav, glowing my steriously 


like a mighty jewel i in the flood of golden 
light in which all things 
were bathed. The blue 


canopy above them looked 
vaster up here, the horizon 
more remote, even the radi- 
ance of the sun was different, 
more inexorable somehow. 
This silent, glorious land 
was majesticin its beauty, 

and it was rather terrible. 

Douglas turned to 
Pomaraa. 

“Tt is superb,” he said 
softly. “The world’s end 
and no mistake.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“Such _ solitude,” he 
mused, ‘such infinite 
solitude!” 

“Ah! but it is the soli- 
tude I love,” she answered 
quietly, “but of course, 
Monsieur, who has lived in 
the great valleys of the 
world finds it lonely, non?”’ 

For answer he bent over 
suddenly from his saddle 
and clasped her hand in his. 

“Not lonely when you 
are beside me,” he breathed. 
here was an odd sound of 
struggle in his voice, as if 
the pressure of feeling made 


him speak in spite of 

something which bade him keep silence. 
si 
“Yes Pom. May I call you Pom?” 


His face was illumined as he spoke her 
name. His gray eyes brooded over her 
The peculiar ability to express 
more than he felt was always his, but 


at the instant he felt more than he was 
able to express. 

She looked at him gravely. She moved 
then and their hands fell apart. 

“T am glad,” 
moment, 


she said slowly after a 
“that you do not then feel 
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lonely. Yes,” she added quickly, “but 
of course you may call me by my name. 
Certainement. Uncle Peter and my father 
call me Pom, but I am called Pomaraa.” 

“It is an unusual name,” he said 
speaking more easily. 

“The kings of the islands were called 
Pomaree. My mother named me,” she 
explained quietly and looked away from 
him, her eyes on the far horizon. A 
fleeting shadow touched the exquisite 
face and was gone. 

“T like Pom best,” he told her. “Suits 
you down to the ground, and now I ask 
you,” he threw back his head as he spoke, 
his face charming with a humorous smile, 
“now I ask you, Pom, 
if you will use my 
name. It is Douglas.” 
















Pomaraa had heard his approach and looked up 
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Her eyes smiled at him. 


“Douglas,” she repeated obediently, 
pronouncing it sweetly and without 
embarrassment. He was straightway 


amazed at himself for the sudden mad 
thrill that went through him. 

“And now,” she suggested, “let us 
ride on.” She put the pony into a slow 
walk, leading the way down the other 
side of the mountain. 

Over a vine-grown path they rode 
slowly into a beautiful valley; tall and 

magnificent trees, jungle wilderness, gor- 
geous blossoms were everywhere about 
them. Now and then they came upon an 
ancient ruined paepae, but no sign of 
human life. In the perfect 
stillness a bird called to its 
mate, the soft breeze mur- 
mured in the trees; there was 
no other sound. 

“You were right, Pom!’ 
exclaimed Douglas, “this really 
is fairyland! Hello!” he’ cried, 
“this is delightful!’ They had 
come upon a pretty space of 
green grass shaded by tall 
trees. 

“You would like to lunch 
here, perhaps?” she questioned 
with ready acquiescence to his 
mood. 

“T say, let’s!”’ 


E dismounted and 

came to help her, but 
she was already off her horse, 
unstrapping the lunch basket 
from her saddle. 


“Here,” he cried, “let me 
do that.” 
She walked over to the 


shade of a big palm, and he 
followed, sitting down beside 
her on the cool, green grass. 

“You know,” he _ began, 
his brows drawing together in 
his own way, “I never supposed 
fairyland to be half so delight- 
ful as this!” 

“Tt is lovely,” she agreed 
simply, and looked away at 
the radiant sky, at the golden 
beams slanting down upon the 
palms. 

He regarded her steadily for 
a moment, his approval of her 
showing in every line of his 
handsome face. It was in 
these untouchable, _ silent 
moods of hers that she so 
utterly eluded him, and that 
he found the greatest thrill in 
being with her. 

“Tell me about yourself, 
Pom,” he said abruptly. 

“I?” She laughed suddenly 
but the laugh was not mirthful. 

“There is nothing to tell 
about me,” she replied quietly. 
“T am just—Pomaraa.” 

“Nonsense,” he denied 
brusquely. ‘I mean, tell me 
about the things you read, 
your life here, what you do 
and all that. Look here, I’m 
awfully interested, really.” His 
voice was insistent. 

She made no response, but 
sat with her lovely profile 
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toward him, her eyes far away. “Won't 
you tell me, Pom?” he asked again, his 
tone more intimate. 

She faced him suddenly. 

“Ah! but what have I to tell you?” 
And then, suddenly changing: 


HERE is so little to tell. My 

father and Uncle Peter—he is 
not really my uncle, educated me. I was 
raised by the sisters over at the Mission 
and they and Pére Felix taught meas well.”’ 
She made a quaint little gesture. “I am 
supposed to know a great deal. Do you 
know?” She looked up at him with a 
ghost of a smile. Then growing grave 
again she continued: “My mother—” 
she raised her little hands 
eloquently, “was the daugh- 
ter of a great Marquesan 
chief. And she and my 
father were not happy to- 
gether very long—.” 

She paused, and a deep 
sadness came into her eyes. 
She regarded Douglas inter- 
estedly, his handsome face, 
his warm smile, his bearing, 
so different from any one 
she had ever known and 
suddenly she felt completely 
at ease with him. It was 
youth appealing to youth 
perhaps, and she went on 
talking of the intimate things 
stored up in her heart, led 
irresistibly by the friendly 
glow in his eyes. 

“There were a few native 
girls in the islands,’ she 
continued later, “while I was 
growing up. Vahines they 
were called, but my father 
and Uncle Peter Barovic did 
not wish that I make them 
my companions. I am only 
half native,” she explained 
and paused. A flush colored 
her delicate face and faded, 
leaving it quite pale. 


HEREFORE I 











learned when so 
high—” she held her hand 
out above the grass—‘“to 


have only myself for a play- 
fellow. What more is there? 
Well, I sew, the sisters taught 
me needlework. I read, Ah, 
greatly do I read, Monsieur! 
Uncle Peter sends for many 
books for me, and for maga- 
zines from your valleys. 
The magazines are for styles 
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she hesitated adorably as she spoke his 
name, “that must hold the great interest. 
Uncle Peter said you were in the great 
war. I should like to hear about it, 
and about the work you do.” Her voice 
was politely impersonal, but the dark 
eyes on his were oddly wistful. 

He smiled at her, his own eyes brood- 
ing, tender. 

“And what would you like first? 
How I won the war?” he laughed, 
about my work?” 

Surprisingly she answered: “About 
your work, Monsieur Douglas.” 

He looked at her curiously, “Really?” 
he cried. 

She nodded her head quickly, as a child 
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and she listened, wide-eyed and eager, 
sitting motionless the while, her hands 
joined in her lap. 


He told her of his travels and of the 


war, and of England, and when he spoke 
of his country she saw that his eyes 
shone and his face was illumined, 


why. 

When he stopped after a time, she 
drew a long breath. Her voice was low 
when she spoke: ‘You have been so 
kind to tell me all this,” she murmured 
gratefully and arose. 

“It is time to return,” she told him. 
“We must be back by sunset.” 

He stood looking down at her, and 

something in the intensity of 
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his gaze made her drop her 
eyes. 

“T am in your debt, Pom, 
he said gently, “for no end 
of a perfect day.” 

“My debt!” she echoed, 
looking quickly up, her face 
suddenly suffused, her eyes 
soft, luminous. h, non, 
non, it is Pomaraa who owes 
the debt to you. I do not 
ever have company, Doug- 
las.” She smiled shyly. 

She stood a moment so, 
an appealing little figure, and 
then in a breath she was in 
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to 


7 the saddle and cantering 
Old Wy est Will Fames away from him. 
f . 
Number on his E mounted, and fol- 


lowed swiftly, but 
Pomaraa was already climb- 
ing the ascent out of the 
valley and he had to fall in 
behind her. 

They pulled up their horses 
at the summit. It was near 
sunset now, and the breath 
of evening was in the air. 
The sky was aflame with 
crimson and gold. 

Douglas glanced at the 
quiet little figure beside him 
and the intoxicating glory of 
her beauty, her charm, the 
wistful dark eyes, made his 
heart pound, and over him 
rushed a sudden, mad desire 
to sweep her from her pony 
into his arms. He was more 
stirred than he had ever 
been in his life. 

He leaned over, looking 
down at her, his horse fidget- 
ing and arching his neck in 
impatience at the delay. 

SH : “Pom,” he murmured 


























of clothes. He likes me to 








wear European dress,” she 

explained. “And then of course I have 
my pony to ride—and that is all, I think, 
Monsieur Ede, about me.” 

For a few moments there was silence 
which he found difficult to break, and 
then Pomaraa spoke: 

“You would like lunch now, perhaps?” 

“Right-O!” he cried, and commenced 
to help her unpack the ‘basket 

The girl spread out the fresh white 
cloth and set forth Lum Sai’s delicious 
lunch. As she was serving it, she said to 
him with a pretty smile: 

“Tt is your life, Monsieur Douglas,” 
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might have done, and greatly pleased, he 
began. 

He had a gift of narrative, and as he 
talked about the work he loved, his 
words painted for her a world she had 
never met in all the books she had read. 
Her dark eyes glowed and sparkled as he 
described the Andes and the project he 
had finished there. 

The afternoon sunlight turned the 
palm trunks into columns of red-gold. 
A soft, scented breeze touched them with 
delicious fragrance, and birds flitted and 
fluted overhead. He talked on and on 
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huskily. 

The flower face turned to him, there 
was a far away look in her eyes. 

“Regardez—Douglas,” she said in her 
wonderful, vibrant voice, and pointed 
with her whip toward the dreamlike 
blue of the far horizon. “I wish that | 
were going out—out into that!” 

“With me, Pom,” 
steadily. “Do you wish you were going 
beyond the horizon with me!” 

» Her eyes came back to his. 

“No,” she answered after a moment 

of thought. ‘That was not my desire. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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her heart ached a little, she hardly knew | 


he said a trifle un- 
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AMES STEVENS you may remer= 

ber for his various magazine 

articles in which he gets the work- 

ingman of today down on paper 

and does it satisfactorily, which 
nobody else seems to be able to do. Or 
you may recall his “Paul Bunyan,” 
published last year; he packed into that 
volume all the Paul Bunyan legends 
you’ve ever heard and then some; proving 
himself, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the monarch of the bunkhouse bards from 
Maine to Scappoose. 

In his new book, “Brawnyman” 

(A. A. Knopf), he aims at a target some- 
where between the two extremes. And 
he hits the bullseye in every paragraph. 

“Brawnyman”’ 1s, specifically, the story 
of young Appanoose Jim, an independent, 
irresponsible young husky, ready to 
listen to stories of strange cities told by 
hoboes old at the game, around dying 
jungle fires. It is the story of his growth 
to full manhood, ready then to forget 
that he is a_ full-fledged machine- 
skinner, that he had reached his one-time 
goal, and ready to turn his thoughts to 
becoming a sawyer with a steady job, 
a girl and a house and a family in his 
mind’s eye. 

Of course, the book is more or less 
autobiographical; most first novels are, 
as a matter of fact. Jim Stevens was 
himself a tramp laborer, a working-stiff. 





hobo, laborer, cowhand, teamhand, logger 
and sawyer. And it is this flavor of 
authenticity which helps to make the 
hook what it is. This and his definite, 


forceful _ style. Stevens writes with 
distinction, with power, with actual 
beauty. 


What will make the book great, though, 
isn’t just that it is the epic of the Ameri- 
can laborer—“Brawnyman”’ has already 
been calied that. In this book Stevens 
has written the imperishable record, 
really down in black and white for the 
first time, of the “crossing-over” days 
between the period when work was men 
and the period when work became 
= ichines. It isn’t merely the story of the 
laborer; it is the story of labor. 

Now, we don’t want to step on any 
toes here. To be sure, all labor isn’t 
machinery—yet; not by any manner of 
means. Man still counts and counts 
heavily. But it’ s not quite what it was. 
James Stevens’ mind and James Stevens’ 
story go back to the days when the 
individual was the whole show, when the 
“7 was remembered; when the names of 

Paddy the Devil who died unfairly in a 
fist-ight with steel between his ribs and 
of Len Gager, the best liar of them all, 
went from mouth to mouth up and down 
the land. 

Perhaps machinery and quantity pro- 
duction and whatnot else didn’t bring 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 








Recent Books 
in Brief Review 


Fiction 


The Bat. A novel from the play by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hop- 
wood. Doran. 

Deponent sayeth not who did the 
novelization, but it’s “The Bat,” between 
covers right enough. Now is some -body’s 8 
chance to write ““The Circular Staircase, 

a novel from the novel from the aid 
from the original novel, “The Circular 
Staircase,” by M. R. R.! 

The Altar of the Legion. By Farnham 
Bishop and Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur. 
Little, Brown. 

A “costume romance” and a good one, 
written around the fabled land of Lyon- 
esse. 

Love in Greenwich Village. By Floyd 
Dell. Doran. 

Ten short pieces in which Mr. Dell 
succeeds in presenting a tremendously 
lifelike and poignant—if somewhat senti- 
mental picture of the Village that was. 


Miscellaneous 


Singing Rawhide. 
Doran. 

A book of western ballads decorated 
with drawings by Jerry Delano. Humor- 
ous verse, for the most part, with the real 
tang of the plains. Delano’s interpreta- 
tions are excellent. 

The Young Folk’s Book of Myths. 
By Amy Cruse. Little, Brown. 

A comprehensive and well arranged 
collection which covers the mythology of 
ten different peoples, written for boys 
and girls from ten to fifteen years. 

Sandals of Song. By Hazel L. Zim- 
merman. Metropolitan Press, 8. F. 

A slim volume of rather consciously 
subjective verse. Several of the poems 
are of really worth while stuff. 

The Butter and Egg Man. By George 
S. Kaufman. Boni & Liveright. 

The sparkling, swift comedy which has 
been one of the outstanding successes of 
the past theatrical season in New York. 

Telling on the Trout. By Edward 
Ringwood Hewitt. Scribner. 

“Not a manual of fishing,” says the 
author, “but the answer my experience 
gives to some questions that linger with 
the tried and true fisherman.” 

Woman’s Dilemma. By 
Parsons. Crowell. 

No reason why women, married or 
single, shouldn’t enter the business or 
professional field if they are so inclined. 
That’s the conclusion at which the 
author arrives. Which, we must admit, 
we didn’t feel to be news, exactly! 


By Harold Hersey. 


” 


Alice Beal 
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about the change, but something did. 


The old days are gone. Nobody with 
sense says they were better; they were 
different, that’s all. But the fact that 
they were the “‘old days” lends them the 
glamour out of which romance is woven. 

“Brawnyman” bridges the gap _be- 
tween those old days and the new. Ap- 
panoose Jim grows up into the new, but 
his youth is lighted by the last flashing 
rays of the old. Stevens has caught that 
transition and gotten it between the 
covers of his book. I had almost said 
“that moment of transition”—his story 
is as alive as that. 

No mistake about it, “Brawnyman” 
is a big book; strong, pungent stuff, 
but the real thing. A man’s book? Well, 
yes; perhaps. You can’t call it a “plot” 
novel, certainly. But it’s a book which 
will make you think—once, with rem- 
iniscent affection if it happens that you 
worked and sweated and played hard when 
you were the age of Appanoose Jim; 
twice, with perhaps a certain degree of 
envy if you were a white-collar youngster 


at twenty! 
Hetch Hetchy 


NE of the peculiarities of the 

“big job,” always, is that public 
knowledge of it is almost entirely confined 
to the political and financial side of the 
undertaking; this, of course, because the 
public is informed exclusively through 
the newspapers and newspapers are 
interested,in what has news value. 

In the case of Hetch Hetchy, however, 
it is possible to get at the complete story 
to date. Ray W. Taylor has written the 
account of San Francisco’s struggle to 
provide itself with a water supply and 
Ricardo Orozco has published the book 
under the simple title, ““Hetch Hetchy.” 

This is a book worth owning. Mr. 
Taylor has writtén of this great project 
with full understanding of the underlying 
importance of his theme as well as with 
due consideration for such matters as 
records, statistics and the other more or 
less mechanical facts; the whole story 
is here. Beautifully printed and bound, 
well illustrated and decorated, the volume 
is an outstanding example of the best 
there is in bookmaking. 

Ted Shawn 

FIGURE of national as well as 

western importance as far as the 
dance is concerned is Ted Shawn. He 
and his wife, Ruth St. Denis have without 
doubt done more than any other dancers 
to establish the art on a dignified plane as 
such, in this country. 

Now Mr. Shawn proves himself not 
only able to dance and to teach dancing 
with signal success, but able to write 
convincingly about the subject to which 
he has devoted his life. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Intimate Glimpses of Westernemyd 


Camera! q 





Left: Mrs. 8. F. B. Morse, one of 
the most charming hostesses on the 
Monterey Peninsula, California 










Right: Mrs. Kenneth 8S. Reed, 
captain of the women’s golf team of 
the Waverley Country Club, Port- 
land, Oregon, and winner of the 
women’s inter-club tournament hela 
recently at that city 
OREGON JOURNAL PHOTO 







OREGONIAN PHOTO 
Above: Mrs. ‘Fohn 
Ross Dickson of 
Portland putting in 
the Oregon state golf 
championship tourna. 
ment played on the 
links of the Waverley 
Country Club at Port. 

land in Fune 















Lefi: Mrs. Sidney W. Fish, of New 
York, and her small son, Sidney 
Stuyvesant Fish, who were receni 
visitors on the Pacific Coast. This 
snapshot was made during their 
stay at Del Monte, California 


Sunset will 
present each 
month these 
intimate glimps: 
of Westeruer: 
andvisttors ts 


the West 


GRADY 8sTUDIO 


A brilliant naval wedding which took place recently at Bremerton, Washington, was that of Miss 
Lillian Richards, daughter of Captain T. W. Richards, commandant of the Bremerton Naval 
Hospital, and Mrs. Richards, to Ensign Edward Nichols Wilcox Hunter (at the bride’s left). 
Bridesmaids (left to right): Miss Betty Chase, Mrs. Robert Lord Campbell, Fr., Miss Doro- 
thea Richards and Miss Eve Lillie. The groom’s attendants (left to right): Ensigns Fames 
Baxter Cash, Fohn Hook Griffin, Robert Lord Campbell, Fr.. Elmer Eugene Yeomans, Isaac | 
Stockton Keith Reeves, Neill Phillips, Colby Guequiere Rucker, Alexander Clark Dorington, | 
Frank Somers Timberlake and Frederick Paul Williams 
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Right: Mrs. Francis F. 
Kirchhof, daughter of the 
dmerican consul to Nancy, 
France; charming figure in 
Denver society and an 
adept horsewoman. Mrs. 
Kirchhof is snapped on 
“Tango Princess,” owned 
by Mrs. Fohn T. Barnett 


FOX 8TUDIO 


BRO 6 


5 






pnd Uisitors in the West 


Right: Mrs. Henry Fran- 
cis Grady, formerly Miss 
Lucretia del Valle, de- 
scendant of an old and 
distinguished Spanish 
JSamily of California, who 
took the leading feminine 
part for four years in the Mission Play at Los 
Angeles. She is shown here in the garden of 
her home at Oakland,'California, with her 
children, Henry \Francis, Fr.. Fohn Weston, 
Reginald del Valle and Patricia Louise 
(reading left to right) 


MAUDE STINSON PHOTO 





Right: Mrs. C. C. Cary of Seattle, 
runner-up in the women’s finals 
of the recent Oregon state golf 

tournament ai Portland 


OREGONIAN 
PHOTO 




























The A. B. Spreckels amateur golf tournament held annually at Coronado Beach, California, is 
taking its place as a classic among golf events on the Pacific coast. It will be held this year for 
the third time on August 24-27. Allan Moser of the Wilshire Country Club, Los Angeles, winner 
of last season’s tournament, is shown receiving the congratulations of Mrs. Claus Spreckels of 
Coronado and Captain A. Bullock Webster, former California amateur champion, who was 


runner-up 
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When the Prohibitionists under the leader- 
Prohibition a ship of the Anti-Saloon League 0 

. the eighteenth amendment, they joyously 
een ibeaea the death and burial of the 
booze problem. The corpse might kick for a few years, but 
these galvanic convulsions would cease by-and-by and 
everybody would be 


Graft Made 


organizations, of railway employes, of the Coast Guard, of 
county peace officers and jailers and is spreading poison 
even among court officials. Not a day passes without its 
reports of indictments, investigations or trials of public 
officials working hand in hand with criminals. Confiscated 
liquor disappears from government warehouses in quantities 

so huge that its remova! 





happy though dry. This 
belief was shared by mil- 
lions of moderates who 
were willing to forego 
their alcohol for the sake 
of wiping out the saloon 
and all its works, political, 
moral, economic. With 
the passage of the consti- 
tutional amendment the 
fight was over, they 
thought; prohibition had 
come to stay and shortly 
everybody would acqui- 
esce in the dry regime. 

Such dignified acqui- 
escence would have be- 
come the national attitude 
except for one factor: 
nullification of the amend- 
ment by corruption. Had 
prohibition been honestly 
and efficiently enforced, 
the objector today would 
be a still small voice in- 
stead of a mighty chorus 
growing louder from 
month to month. 

Graft and corruption 
are boring ceaselessly into 





the foundation of the 
prohibition structure. 
Unless the Anti-Saloon P 
E anov 
League can check the Ba 





must have been under 
taken with the connivance 
and assistance of the 
liquor’s guardians. Hun- 
dreds of prohibition agents 
are dismissed, but there are 
few prosecutions and fewer 
convictions. In Seattle, 
in San Francisco, — in 
Fresno, in dozens of other 
cities of the Far West 
occasional revelations of 
alliances between police 
officers and_ bootleggers 
give an inkling of what is 
going on under cover; in 
Chicago machine guns are 
used to murder a prosecu- 
tor on the public street, 
yet the huge police force 
confesses its inability to 





trace and convict the 
machine-gunners! 
Under local option 


Washington and Oregon 
were dry, as dry as the sin- 
cere efforts of honest police 
officers could make these 
states. Since national pro- 
hibition made of bootleg- 
ging a large well organized 
industry with political 
power and unlimited brib- 
ery funds, Washington has 








disease, prohibition will 
become an empty house 
echoing with the sly foot- 
steps of hypocrisy. Far from being a solution, prohibition 
has become a national problem. 

» & 

Now that the country is motorized, Westerners no longer have 
to conquer the horse but, if we believe what we see in the papers, 
we still have the ‘‘white mule” problem on our hands. 

» 
The Stench of It is a notorious fact that the money of 
the Bootleggers’ the bootleggers is corrupting not only a 
Bribe Money very large percentage of the federal en- 
forcement personnel, but that it is also 
disintegrating and undermining the morale of police 
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been dripping and Oregon 
has become wet while fake 
enforcement has become 
a source of easy money and of moral turpitude. 
» 

With all these new boulevard stop signs in and around our west- 
ern cities, Eastern visitors will soon be shouting ‘Westward 
Whoa!” 


Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


» » 
Let the Anti- | National prohibition has brought about a 
Saloon League great seduction in the volume of beer and 
Enforce the Law 2? smaller reduction in the volume of wine 


consumed in the United States. As to the 
consumption of whisky and other hard liquors, no one 
knows. It is possible to estimate with fair accuracy the 
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millions of gallons of commercial alcohol diverted into the 
bootlegging trade, but the amount of whisky smuggled 
in from England, Canada, Mexico, China and other sources 
is beyond computation; nor can anyone make even a rough 
guess concerning the quantity of moonshine whisky and 
jackass brandy running hot from the stills in the course of a 
year. Assuming that a minimum of 30,000,900 gallons of 
illegal booze is sold annually and that it costs fifty cents a 
gallon for “protection”; assuming further that illegal beer 
to the amount of 5,000,000 barrels pays $2.00 a barrel for 
the same brand of “protection,” and we have a minimum of 
$2<,000,000 the bootlegging fraternity spends annually for 
bribery purposes. That is three times the entire cost of the 
federal prohibition enforcement unit! If only $10,000,000 
were offered annually in bribes to 400 of the 700 federal 
prohibition agents, each one of the men would be exposed 
to the temptation of accepting $25,000 while his salary is 
less than $2000. “e 

Is it possible to find honest men in sufficient quantities 
to create an incorruptible prohibition force? Of course it is 
possible—provided the hand 
of the politicians is barred 
from the selection. At pres- 
ent politics is the chief factor 
in this selection. If prohi- 
bition enforcement is to have 
a real trial, politics must be 
barred. 

The best way to give it a 
real trial will be the appoint- 
ment of Wayne B. Wheeler, 
attorney and chief lobbyist 
for the Anti-Saloon League, 
as director of the enforce- 
ment organization, with an 
absolutely free hand to select 
his own force from the ranks 
of those who are responsible 
for national prohibition. If 
he can’t make the country 
dry, then it will be time to 
discuss repeal of the eigh- 
teenth amendment or modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. 
It’s up to the Anti-Saloon 
League to demonstrate that 
the task of desiccating a more 
or less unwilling nation of 
120,000,000 individuals is 


possible? 
sy 


Out in the West where men 
are men and wear chaps, who, 
we fused to inquire, are those 
chaps who wear plus fours? 


Your New Fall Car Must 
Grow Out of the Soil 


Should we plan to buy that 
new sedan this fall or should 
we be cautious and hang on 
to the cash? The way the 
stock market acted up in the 
spring, plus the British gen- 
eral strike, the Polish fracas, 
the slide of the French franc 
and the Mussolini fever, 
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Fine! Taking things by and large, there is no storm cloud 
on the horizon and the economic health is good enough to 
grow golden hair on a bald head without massage or a 
restorer. The lumber business is on a profitable basis and 
promises to stay there until the last tree has been cut; in the 
mining industry gold, silver, lead and zinc are doing well, 
copper is ready for a nice boom whenever Europe will be 
able to buy the red metal in larger quantities. Neither oil 
producers nor refiners will go to the poorhouse this year; 
with the exception of sardines, the fisheries are doing fairly 
well and even that greatest of the Far West’s basic indus- 
tries, agriculture, is regaining color and taking on weight. 

That’s important. There is a very close relation between 
the farmer’s buying power and the fluctuations of general 
business. When the farmer meets the interest on the mort- 
gage and has a few dollars left to spend, general business 
goes up; if the farmer’s purchasing power decreases, pro- 
duction decreases a few months later. Last year the farmer 
paid interest and bought; he will do so again this year if his 
crops are not too large. With few exceptions they won’t be. 
Grain farmers will have aver- 
age yields; what price they 
will get no one can tell in 
May; cattle and hogs are up, 
the price rising just in time to 
save many cattlemen from 
ruin; sheep and wool are 
down a little but profits of 
the business are still most 
satisfactory. The fruit busi- 
ness is spotted. The inability 
to regulate production, the 
large plantings made six to 
eight years ago are causing 
losses here and there, but the 
packers and canners are doing 
nicely. Dairy and poultry 
farmers are sleeping well 
o’nights. Canteloupe grow- 
ers, with the largest crop on 
record nowrolling, are playing 
poker with the market. 
Grapes for “juice” and table 
grapes have done well so far; 
the raisin growers are still 
wrestling with over-pro- 
duction. 

Last year the Far West 
bought a_ record-breaking 
number of automobiles, elec- 
tric washers and freezers and 
cleaners, not to mention fur 
coats and silk underwear, be- 
sides adding $101,000,000 to 
its savings deposits. It was 
enabled to do this because all 
of its basic industries, the 
ones that keep the cities busy, 
were prosperous. And the 
cream on the cake was sup- 
plied by the revival of agri- 
cultural profits. Ifagriculture 
in its various branches con- 
tinues to be fairly profitable, 
order that sedan for October 
delivery. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS REEL 


NO MORE POLES TO CONQUER! 


» 
Some of these movies that 


has caused our financial 
hearts to skip a beat now and 
then. How about it? What’s 
the outlook for Far Western 
business this fall? 


“The last of the polar explorers” is a phrase aptly descriptive of Captain 
Roald Amundsen and the members of his crew who manned the dirivible 
“Norge” in its flight from Spitzbergen across the North Pole to Teller, 
Alaska, where this snapshot of the doughty old navigator was taken. At 
his side is Lieutenant Olmdahl, one of the officers of the “Norge.” 
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dramatize books should furnish 
synposes of the stories so that 
the audience will know what the 
book'is about—or what the movie 
is about! 
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High Earnings 
Plus Efficiency 
Spell Prosperity 


In May the Chicago plasterers struck for a 
raise. They wanted $14 instead of $12 for 
eight hours. In March the automobile fac- 
tories turned out 379,769 motor cars, In 
April the retail sales of the automobile industry broke all 
records. In March the American steel industry turned out 
285,000 tons of steel more than it had ever produced in a 
single month. 

There is a distinct connection between these events. 
American industry has become tremendously productive 
because of its huge home market. It is now paying the high- 
est wages on record. Because of these high wages it is en- 
larging the market for its products. With an output of nearly 
four million new cars a year, the automobile and allied in- 
dustries must sell millions of cars to wage earners. These 
wage earners can’t buy and operate cars unless they have a 
surplus over and above the ordinary requirements of the 
family. It’s an endless circle necessitating an ever increasing 
mass earning power made possible only through rising wages 
accompanied by rising efficiency of workers and management. 
The Ford industry is the ideal example of the process going 
on in the United States today—high wages, high efficiency, 
lower prices, broader markets. 

When higher efficiency does not accompany higher wages, 
the process is reversed. Plasterers receiving $14 a day are 
turning out less work in eight hours than they did ten years 
ago for six dollars. In the building trades wages have ad- 
vanced faster than in any other industry, and the output has 
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gone down. Asa result everybody pays higher rent or has 
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to be content with poorer housing. If he pays excessive 
rent, his purchasing power is just that much less. 
» 
Judging from the score cards and what we hear on the links, 
golfers can only count up to four. 
» 
How Many Cars Well, Old Top, here’s a compliment for 
Sold on Payments you: The American Bankers’ Association, 
are Taken Back? 2S 2ard-boiled, stony-hearted, fishy-eyed 
an outfit as the world has ever seen, says 
that you are a durned decent chap, that you pay your debts 
even when times are hard and that it’s safe to extend you a 
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Gale, in the Los Angetes 1tmes 


SUMMERTIME 
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Reynolds, in the Portiand Uregontan 


SLOW TRANSPORTATION 


reasonable line of credit—at 15 to 40 per cent. In fact, 
you and I and all the other millions of instalment buyers 
get about six billion dollars’ worth of credit a year for which 
we pay at least a billion in interest and other charges. [f 
we had backbone and grit enough to put the money for the 
new car, the piano, etc., into the savings bank every month 
and keep it there until we had enough to pay cash, we would 
be a hundred million dollars a month ahead of the instalment 
game. 

But we won’t do it. The instalment business is here to 
stay. It can be as beneficent an influence as a soft summer 
rain; it can also turn into a financial cyclone of great 
destructive power. Signs are not wanting that it is not as 
harmless as it looks. 

The secret of successful instalment selling has three parts: 
Goods of long life and persistent value; careful selection of 
responsible buyers; shortest possible terms of payment. 
It’s against the third part that the ardor of competitive 
selling is now directing its assaults by reducing the size of 
the first payment and stringing out the balance over an ever 
lengthening term. What happens to the seller under these 
conditions is shown vividly by the following table, the first 
column giving the size of the down-payment in relation to 
the full amount, the second the time given on the balance, 
third and fourth showing the percentage of repossession and 


loss: Percentage Percentage 
First Payment Balancein Repossession Loss 
One-third 10 months 1.75 0.163 
| One-fourth 12 months 3.8 0.82 
Less than 44 19 months II 4.58 
» » 


There’s another way in which drug store cowboys seem Western. 
Their heads have such large open spaces.—San Francisco Chronicle 
. * 

How Many Autos Suppose the automobile industry, now 
Could be Sold _ selling eighty per cent of its output on 
for Spot Cash instalment payments, should change its 

mind and demand cash. Supposing it 
had demanded cash five years ago. Instead of 20,000,000 
we would probably have less than half that number of 
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cars in operation now. Prices of cars would be much 
higher. A million men now making, repairing, washing, 
painting and storing automobiles would have to be doing 
something else. Akron would employ only half the number 
of men making tires; the oil business, selling only half its 
present volume of gasoline, would be gasping for air. The 
steel industry would be operating at less than two-thirds 
capacity, cement factories would curtail their output and 
the hot-dog industry would be suffering. 

What would there be to do for all the workers now em- 
ployed in the industries whose expansion was based on the 
manufacture and operation of ten million automobiles? If 
you can evolve a feasible plan for their usefuland profitable 
employment, you should be the economic Mussolini of North 
America for we cannot find any industries needing a million 
men at the present time. 

Economists are worrying about the extension of long-time 
credit for the purchase of what they call “consumption 
goods.” Yet automobiles, vacuum sweepers, electric washers 
and refrigerators, suits and similar wares continue to be used 
long after they have been paid for, whereas the food, the gas, 
the electricity, the coal we consume today usually is not paid 
for until the first of next month. 

“a 

There is this much to be said in favor of bait fishing; it’s the 

worm that does all of the angling. 
.* * 

The Hand-Tooled Step forward, Santa Barbara, to receive 
Civic Medal for the hand-tooled, deckle-edged, octagonal 

silver me 
Santa Barbara ae gigs ve 
civicaccomplishment. You 
have earned it, but it will 
be takenaway as soonas you 
follow the example of your 
bigger sisters and do some 
backsliding. 

A year ago an earthquake 
hit Santa Barbara, the 
damage costing several mil- 
lion dollars to repair. 
Whereupon Santa Barbara, 
realizing that earthquakes 
recur, that very few spots 
on this earth are free from 
them, decided to make itself 
earthquake-proof even if 
“business as usual” would 
have to wait awhile. It 
required six months to 
complete the new building 
code, but the results justi- 
fied the delay. Santa Bar- 
bara today could stand an 
even more violent earth- 
quake without important 
losses. Its rebuilding was 
done in such a manner that 
earthquake stresses can do 
little damage. 

The real test, however, 
will come four and five years 
hence when the earthquake 
memory has grown dim, 
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hoping that Santa Barbara will adhere to her strict building 
code. 

To make the record complete, it should be added that the 
worst known earthquakes in the United States have occurred 
not on the Pacific coast but in the region along the Atlantic. 

— 

“Skirts are to be shorter,’’ reads a fashion article. Now we'll 

tell one. 


The Balance of Marvelous is the balance of nature and 
Nature and the instant her displeasure when the balance 
Price of Fur Goats 'S disturbed. When on account of the pre- 
vailing mode you turn your head down and 
a little to the left, you are using fifty different muscles. Cut 
only one of them and you won’t do much turning until the 
muscle ends are reunited. On the Kaibab Plateau of the 
Grand Canyon’s northern rim nature held down the number 
of deer by the proper number of mountain lions and wolves. 
Man killed off the animals that fed on deer and the deer 
multiplied so fast that there is not enough forage for all of 
them. In order to increase the supply of quail, partridge, 
pheasant and grouse, man proceeded to trap and poison 
coyotes, skunks, weasels, mink, marten and their ilk. Now the 
fur dealers are roaring, complaining loudly that fur-bearing 
animals are being exterminated needlessly because the bulk of 
the damage to the birds, they allege, is being done by field 
mice, ground squirrels, moles, gophers, hawks and shrews. 
Life is a difficult proposition. One thing is certain, 
though: Hurried actions are usually dangerous. It is always 
less painful to go down sixty 
feet in two minutes than in 
two seconds. When mon- 
keying with the balance of 
nature, watch your step. 
» » 
The latest famous last words: 
“Well, here’s how!” 


» » 

Curse Hard to Get Good 
Steaks and Juicy Roasts 
The next time you sink your 
teeth into roast beef that 
has all the resisting qualities 
of good rubber, don’t blame 
the farmer. Hop on your 
butcher. In nine cases out 
of ten your butcher is at 
fault; you asked and paid 
for a good grade of steer 
meat; he is giving you the 
meat of a superannuated 
cow or of an embittered old 
bull. 

Dishonest substitution of 
poor grades of meat is on 
the increase. These are 
the words of the secretary 
of the National Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association at the 
last annual convention, 
words that were echoed by 
several other speakers: “The 
unscrupulous retailer has 
given our organization more 


» » 


when lower costs press for 
a downward revision of the 
building code. When that 
pressure came, San Fran- 
cisco yielded despite the 
certainty of more earth- 
quake shocks, eighteen or 
twenty years hence. Here’s 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


CAPTAIN PIDGEON ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 


Harry Pidgeon, solo navigator, greets New York for the first time. He 

was recently awarded the Blue Medal by the Cruising Club of New York 

Jor sailing his 34-Soot yawl “Highlander” around the world, with only 

book knowledge. The trip took him from November 18, 1921, to October 

31, 1925. He was in Los Angeles, his home port, when he learned that 
the medal had been awarded him, 
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cause to worry and more 
anxiety about the future of 
retailing than any other 
problem. As a menace, the 
acts of the unscrupulous re- 
tailer are growing daily and 
threatening the very founda- 
tion of retail distribution.” 
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Starr Pool, Memorial Park, Grass Valley, California 


FLOOD of letters from every 
one of the eleven western 
states has been the response 
to SUNSET’s announcement 
of a prize contest for the best 

500-word letters on the subject, “Why My 
Home Town is the Best Small City in the 
West.” Newspapers and chambers of 
commerce are conducting local contests, 
entering the winners of these in the one 
being conducted by Sunset. It’s a good 
hunch; maybe there is such a contest in 
your community. If there is, get on the 
band wagon and win two prizes with your 
letter! Or send it in direct. Each letter 
received by SunsET is read carefully and 
judged strictly on its merits. 

The contest will continue for several 
months. You still have time to do a good 
turn for your town and for yourself into 
the bargain. Sit down right now and in 
500 words tell why your town is the one 
best bet in all the world. Avoid a dry re- 
cital of facts about the length of under- 
ground water mains and the size of the 
industrial payroll. Include them if you 
want to, but pay more attention to the 
spirit of the place and its people. 

In this issue we publish the first batch 
of winning letters. Russell F. Whiting of 
Grass Valley, California, carries off the 
$25 prize this month. Winners of the $5 
prizes are: Miss Marverin C. McElroy of 
Oakridge, Oregon; Pete Anderson of 
Carlsbad, New Mexico; Mrs. Claudia 
Wheeler Hagopian of Hemet, California; 
Robert C. Bailey of Lewiston, Idaho, and 
P. B. Snelson of Billings, Montana. 

' Here they are: 


Grass Valley is best— 
Here’s why! 


By Russexy F. Wuitinc 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
lV F you haven’ talready heard of Grass 
Valley you’re going to, and soon. 
Yes, we admit that it is just a mining camp 
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in the Sierra Nevadas but we'll not let it 
go at that. Follow me carefully, and I 
think you will understand why I believe 
you will have to hunt a long, long time be- 
fore you find any city of its size to beat it. 

Grass Valley is going to go ahead be- 
cause the people there have got the 
“fight” necessary to put them ahead, and 
that’s the thing after all. When they want 
something in Grass Valley they get to- 
gether and go right out after it, and they 
don’t usually rest until they get it. That’s 
why Grass Valley is not a “mushroom” 
town, as many mining towns are. The 
busy little center in the heart of the Sierras 
is here to stay. 

Why? Well, that’s one of the things 
the citizens of Grass Valley went after, 
and now they’ve got it. For years we 
have known that mountain fruit was just 
about the last word in that line, but when 
they picked Nevada County Bartlett 
pears as the world’s best at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in 1915, the farmers 
and residents of districts around and in- 
cluding Grass Valley decided there were 
other ways to make the section pay beside 
the gold mines. They had to have water 
and that’s where the pinch came. The 
water rights were there, but it would take 
lots of money, and there were several big 
corporations after the same thing. But 
they are hardy mountaineers in Grass Val- 
ley and a battle is a battle in any form; 
they stuck with it regardless of the odds 
and they won. Today big contractors are 
driving through the irrigation ditches that 
will turn the rolling foothills into blossom- 
ing orchards and Grass Valley into a 
thriving fruit center. 

What’s more, Grass Valley is an ideal 
place to live. “Above the fog, below the 
snow’ is a slogan that is baséd on facts. 
Not too hot and not too cold, but always 
with that healthful mountain breeze and 
the tanged scent of pines that make you 
breathe deep and glory in life. 

Right in the heart of the Bret Harte 
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district i is that thriving little city with the 

“never say die” spirit that characterized 
the forty-niners. That same feeling will 
grip you the minute you take your first 
look at the community. You will realize 
the worth-whileness as you ride over the 
paved streets and gaze at the beautiful 
homes and municipal buildings with their 
spacious surroundings. I’ll wager that 
you will not find a park in any city of the 
United States of five thousand population 
that will equal the Memorial Park in 
Grass Valley, built in honor of those who 
gave their lives in France. It is complete 
in every way; play grounds, athletic 
grounds, camp grounds, community 
house, tennis courts, picnic grounds and 
swimming pool, and what’s more, it’s all 
free, visitors welcome. 

And so on, and so on. I could go on 
indefinitely and tell you of Grass Valley’s 
wonders, but I’m limited to five hundred 
words. 


Oakridge, for instance, what 
more do you want? 


By Miss Marverin C. McE.roy 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
Y “little gray home in the west’’ is 
not in a city. Hardly could one 
call it a town; so it is not for what it has 
been—it hasn’t—nor for what it is; but 
for its potential greatness that this hamlet 
has such a hold upon my heart. 

Cupped in the topmost corner of the 
Cascade Range, the pigmy town of Oak- 
ridge, Oregon, lifts its face to the sky— 
because that is the only direction to 
see out! It must have been a lovely 
thought that moved the Great Sculptor 
to scoop a valley-like depression in the 
mountain tops for a future town-site; 
breathe on it high, pure air; store water 
for it in rain-sweetened springs; and wall 
it with fir and oak covered ridges—a shield 
to wind and storm! Oakridge is situated 
on the Southern Pacific, fifty miles from 
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Eugene, where the junction of the Willa- 
mette and Salmon Creek widen the can- 
yon-bed. The very heart of the richest 
timber, grazing, fishing and hunting dis- 
trict in the world. Think of it—but two 
hours’ ride from a state university; with 
the comforts of schools, movies, garages— 
and one may see deer grazing on the 
ridges above the town, or catch a mess of 
trout for supper! A fisherman’s paradise; 
a hunter’s dream! 

So much for romance. . . 

A mile and a half away, hum the great 
sawmills of the western Lumber Com- 
pany, a logging camp with a payroll of 
$40,000 a month. A large state fish-hatch- 
ery is located on the outskirts of Oakridge. 
Over the crest of the Cascades, are the 
construction camps for the famous Natron 
Cut-Off, the first railway to 
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pitality. Old pioneers yet live here who 
helped drive out the Indian. Cowboy tra- 
ditions are being lived here today. 

With 3000 people, we all know each 
other as “Bill” or “Joe.” We have gen- 
uine cooperation between all churches, 
lodges, clubs. A hundred boosters meet 
together regularly for luncheon. Our 
chamber of commerce budget is $10,000 
or more yearly. Surely neighborliness is a 
civic asset—here it is at its best. 

In the heart of the desert, Carlsbad 
owns the desert’s own spell; yet it is the 
home of the Government’s acknowledged 
most successful irrigation system. Alfalfa 
grows luxuriously; long-staple cotton is 
assured good yield. Oil, potash and other 
natural resources, nearby, add to our gen- 
erous share of prosperity. There is no 
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known variety of cactus in the world 
blossoms in all its glory here, in un- 
matched natural beauty. Deer, antelope, 
panther, mountain sheep and other rare 
animals yet abound. 

World famous Carlsbad Cavern, mag- 
nificent Sitting Bull Falls and other scenic 
wonders keep us out inthe open. We take 
our vacations at home, and often. Sur- 
faced highways lead in all directions. 

Our streets are arched drives, where 
great trees meet overhead; flowers we all 
love—see for yourself. 

Travelers from all lands enjoy our nat- 
ural attractions; our state’s greatest 
conventions are meeting here. Here is 
life at its best, people at their best, the 
soul of the greatest small city. Howdy, 
Stranger! 

Hemet, California— 











cut across the formidable 











Cascades, linking the rich In- 
land Empire of Oregon with 
the Pacific coast. The com- 
pletion of this in August will 
be tlie consummation of a half- 
century’s dream. When the 
Shasta Limited puffs impor- 
tantly up the rugged canyon 
of the Willamette, giving 
gracious glimpses, from car 
windows, of this unparalleled 
primitive beauty, as yet un- 
known, Oakridge will be the 
logical switching point—the 
site for freight - terminals. 
These are now under con- 
struction, The first mush- 
room-shacks are being re- 
placed by modern bungalows. 
Lovely gardens splash the 
town with the gaiety of a 
tulip - bed. Public - spirited 
citizens are undertaking im- 
provement of the Willamette 
Highway, making Oakridge 
accessible by motor. 

\ railroad town, a source 
of supply to a vast lumber 
industry, a health resort, a 
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Write a 500-Word Letter 
and Win $25 


CASH prize of $25 is offered each month 
by Sunset for the best letter of not more 
than 500 words entitled “Why My Home 
Town is the Best Small City in the West.” In 
addition, $5 is paid for each letter judged good 
enough to publish. 
Your town is eligible for the contest if its 
population was not more than 20,000 accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, and if it is in any 
one of these states: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington or Wyoming. 
Photographs of your town, if available, 
should accompany your letter, but they are 
not essential to winning a prize. 
should be addressed to Small City Contest, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 


Letters 


Its Spirit of 
Brotherhood 


By Mrs. Craupta WHEELER 
HaAGoplIaN 
Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
EMET is the best 
small city in the 
West because Hemet has a 
personality. Not only has it 
the lingering atmosphere of 
the days of the Dons and its 
Indian history, but a present- 
day modern charm. It pos- 
sesses those three balances: 
the physical, mental and 
spiritual qualities that make 
completeness. 

Its physical feature is the 
clean, cozy town itself sit- 
uated at the foot of pictur- 
esque mountains. In these 
mountains, via Hemet’s main 
avenue, are Idyllwild and 
Keen Camp, rustic pleasure 
resorts; while in the foothills 
are the hot springs that are 
famous for curing the sick. 
The people of Hemet and 




















mountain home—well, what 
more do you want? 

[t is but an infant—this wee town that 
bloomed overnight from the scattered 
seeds of progress—as yet scarcely con- 
scious of its growing-pains; but Oh! what 
a future! In the beginning, you see, God 
did His work well! And now Destiny has 
paused and laid a shining finger on what 
will some day be the “biggest little town 
in the West.” 


Carlsbad says, 
“Howdy Stranger !”’ 


By Pete ANDERSON 
Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
ARLSBAD, New Mexico, is the 
best small city in the world, I 
believe. I came here, a tourist, to see 
Carlsbad Caverns, newest and most 
magnificent national monument, a Grand 
Canyon hundreds of feet underground. I 
was so fascinated with Carlsbad itself 
that—well I’m here, I hope, for a lifetime. 
Every small city is modern, sanitary, 
attractive. But Carlsbad is much more— 
and that’s the difference. One of few 
remaining towns of true old-West type, it 
inherits the wholesome ranch spirit of hos- 


smoke problem, labor problem, health 
problem or strike problem. 

Health is everywhere abundant; ideal 
climate brings many health-seekers. No 
stormy seasons, 355 days of sunshine an- 
nually—and New Mexico sunshine at 
that! Altitude’s ideal at 3100 feet; very 
low humidity, mean temperature 63, cool 
nights always. Beat that! 

On the banks of the great Pecos River, 
spring fed, we boat, fish and swim to 
heart’s content; every youngster swims, 
too. The river edges the city about two 
sides, and our municipal free beach, where 
hundreds swim every day, is not compara- 
ble to any other in the world. Three miles 
long, gravel bottom, crystal-clear—a salt 
water bath in fresh water!—for it is fed 
entirely by mineral springs—another 
asset. The town of Eddy was renamed 
Carlsbad because the waters of this great 
spring have similar analysis to the famous 
Carlsbad waters of Germany. More free 
health! 

At the foot of magnificent Guadalupe 
mountains, we have all mountain enjoy- 
ments. Great canyons lead to pine-clad 
mesas or rocky peaks. Almost every 
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Hemet Valley have easy 
access to these attractions 
and benefit by their proximity. Another 
physical feature is its wonderful climate. 
This is one of the things the new-comers 
notice. There is no fog and the sun beams 
gloriously over the mountains bright and 
early. Hemet has all the large-town con- 
veniences, with country comfort and no 
trafic congestion as yet. The mountains 
hold abundant water supply for Hemet 
and irrigation water for all the valley. Ex- 
cellent paved roads connect us with all 
California, and Hemet has fine trans- 
portation systems. 

The towns mentality is represented by 
the town voice, The Hemet News, one of 
the best-small-town papers in the country; 
by its modern schools and library; by its 
cordial business places; by its friendly 
citizens; by its active social and club 
work; and by its enthusiastic Chamber of 
Commerce which promotes town spirit, 
constructiveness and progress. Mental re- 
laxation is offered in the outdoor sports of 
the Tahquitz Country Club. The spiritual 
phase is its numerous churches, where 
almost any creed can find its niche, and 
where the spirit of brotherhood is carried 
on every day. (Continued on page 81) 
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The Lady and Her “Lemonettes”’ 
New Mexico’s Ornithologist 


The World’s Greatest Telescope Maker 
Colorado’s Sugar Beet Pioneer 
Nevada’s Native Daughter Historian 








She Knows Her Lemons 
AUDE holds a_ unique 


position for a woman. 

She shoulders enough re- 

sponsibility in a season to 

worry any three men 
datty—keeping hundreds of women busy 
and contented, not to mention the care 
of millions of lemons.” 

Se said a friend of Mrs. Maude Mann, 
manager of the graders of the Central 
Lemon Association at Villa Park, Orange 
county, California. For nine years she 
has managed from three hundred to 
eight hundred women grading the lemons 
grown on more than 2100 acres, prob- 
ably the largest lemon plant in the world. 
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The women all love her and call her 
Maude; yet she is the strictest of dis- 
ciplinarians, with a thorough knowledge 
of lemon pests and diseases, a veritable 
lemon diagnostician. 

Welfare of her “Lemonettes” is Mrs. 
Mann’s constant thought. She serves 
them hot coffee at noon for ten cents a 
week each, as they have to bring lunches. 
Any surplus coffee money she utilizes in a 
cake fund about once a month, making 
the delicious cakes herself at night and 
seeing that each worker gets a portion. 
She displays real diplomacy in placing the 
women as working partners. They 
stand on opposite sides of long tables, 
two working from the same box of fruit 
but putting the lemons on separate trays 
in even rows, stem ends ‘‘south” always. 
These tables are arranged between rows 
of empty fruit boxes on one side and 
empty trays on the other. Men are 
employed to bring the filled boxes and 
remove the filled trays but the women 
must wait upon themselves in handling 
empty boxes and trays. Should a bit of 
rot, blue mold or damaging contact ad- 
here to a box it is carried to a specified 
place for cleansing. 

Mrs. Mann requires on the average 
run of lemons a working rate of one box 
every five minutes, an aggregate of one 
hundred boxes a day, and a close account 
is kept by each pair of workers with 
paper and pencil. By actual count the 


Mrs. Maude Mann, manager of graders in a 
huge lemon plant, is not only an expert judge 
of that product but knows how to keep hundreds 
of women busy and contented 










Here are six pairs of 
““Lemonettes” — grand- 
mothers, mothers and 
daughters working opposite 
each other. Irrelevant question: 
Do lemons promote prohibi- 
lion, or does prohibition promote 
lemons? 
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grader on the tray side lifts three hundred 
trays, each weighing about eight pounds, 
making a 2400 pound lift in a day, far 
beyond the average woman’s strength, 
but effective i in reducing the waist line! 
“T’'ll say it is some physical culture,’ 
said one fair, fat and forty matron who 
lost three inches of waist measurement in 
two months, returning her to the perfect 
thirty-six class. To obviate this lifting 
all falling upon one, women change sides 
at their own convenience. The long five- 
hour period of standing in the morning 
has proved so trying in all fruit-packing 
houses that welfare workers are reported 
to be engaged in bringing the matter 
before the next legislature. They propose 
a half-hour rest period at mid-forenoon. 
OST of the workers reside in 
Orange, seven miles distant, and 
are conveyed to the packing house in 
the company’s buses; others are ranchers’ 
wives and daughters living within 
walking distance. The house is a great 
rambling structure with a storing ca- 
pacity of 175 carloads. Three hundred to 
six hundred cars are shipped annually. 
Since its recent merging with the Tustin 
Lemon Association the Central hopes to 
make this year’s shipment over 1050 
carloads, every single lemon to be graded 
under the watchful brown eyes of Mrs. 
Mann. Possibly there is no other great 
industrial plant where daughters, mothers 
and grandmothers work together yea 
after year. Most of the younger. girls 
are students trying to earn their clothing 
and to help out at home. Nice old ladies 
say pathetically, “I am glad I am able 
to work and not be a charge on any one.” 
When the numerous growers haul 
their fruit to the lemon house it is evident 
they all feel the same confidence in the 


ability of the woman manager. Only 
erfect lemons are graded as “firsts.” 
They are beautiful indeed, the softly 


cured, kid-glove skins of the pale yellow 
first-quality fruit. Truly the grower’s 
care in fumigating, fertilizing, irrigating 
and cultivating is shown in his superior 
product. The total cost of putting lemons 
on the market by the Central Lemon 
Association last year amounted to an 
average price of $1,368 per hundred- 
weight. Women graders are paid the 
minimum wage in California which is 
sixteen dollars per week, or $2.66 2-3 per 
day of eight hours. 

(rs. Mann herself has known the 
weariness of labor. When left a widow 
with a little daughter she tried various 
employments, often not to her liking, 
until she began service in the lemons. 
She is eminently suited to the work, 
being physically strong, with a head for 
business and a kind mother-heart. 

E.LtHEeA Emsopy. 
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A Peerless Maker of Mirrors 
EORGE WILLIS RITCHEY, op- 
tician, astronomical-photographer, 

construction engineer, has no peer in the 
astronomical world as a maker of reflect- 
ing telescopes. Astronomical advance in 
the last thirty years has been tremendous 
and much of it was made possible by the 
work of Ritchey. 

The reflecting telescope was not a 
success until Ritchey made it so; first 
with the two-foot reflector at Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin; 
then with the five-foot telescope and later 
with the eight-and-one-third-foot mirror. 
[he latter two are at Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory near Pasadena, California. 

When it was known that Ritchey was 
to construct a mirror five feet in diameter, 


even astronomers in general thought 
lightly of it, for the Crossly four-foot 
reflector had already been a failure. But 
Ritchey’s five-foot completed telescope 
was so astoundingly beyond all expecta- 
tions and photographs made with it so 
much more wonderful than anything yet 
seen that Andrew Carnegie immediately 
backed the plan of constructing a larger 
one. So Ritchey made the reflecting 
telescope a success in the face of dis- 
coueaeeee and today it is universally 

iccepted as far superior to the refractor. 

lhe refractor is now at its zenith of 
development because in it the rays pass 
through the glass, and no glass ever can 
be made perfect enough to eliminate 
defects in the glass itself and the spectrum 
colors which appear due to refracted rays; 
vhile in the reflector the rays touch the 
surface only, passing through glass only 
in the eye-piece. 

“One hears stated,” said Ritchey to 
the writer, “that the one-hundred-inch 
telescope at Mount Wilson is the limit 
as to size but that is not true. It is the 
limit for one of that type of construction 
because of the great weight of the mirror. 
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But I could make today a mirror 
not ten feet in diameter, nor 
fifteen feet, but one thirty or 
forty feet, with the knowledge 
and inventions I have now. 
The construction of telescopes 
is actually in its infancy. 
“The best site for an observa- 
tory in America, if not the 
entire world, is in Arizona 
where necessary conditions are 
practically perfect. The air 
there is so wonderfully clear 
that the magnitude of all stars, 


The one-hundred-inch mirror ab 

Mount Wilson Observatory, Califor- 

nia, largest in use in the astronomical 

world and a classic in the annals of 
stellar science 


MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY PHOTO 


even to the naked eye, is increased two 
to three degrees.” 

Ritchey has a distinguished record. 
He is a member of the Astronomical and 
Astrophysical Society of America and 
associate member of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of London; has been 
assistant astronomer at Cincinnati Obser- 
vatory and Yerkes Observatory and was 
the first scientist to make successful 
photographs with the forty-inch Yerkes 
refracting telescope which was done by 
his original application of a color screen 
in front of the photographic plate in 
conjunction with it. At Yerkes he made 
the first photographs ever attempted of 
faint nebulae and star-clusters, with the 
forty-inch refractor and two-foot re- 
flectors, an achievement that was an 
astronomical sensation in 1902. He is 
today considered an authority upon 
nebulae and star-clusters. His work at 
Mount Wilson began in 1905 as superin- 
tendent of instrumental construction 
for the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, to finish the 
five-foot mirror which had been roughly 
ground at Yerkes. In 1911 be began 
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TUCKER STUDIO, COVINA, CALIFORNIA 


George Willis Ritchey of Covina, California, 
the world’s greatest telescope construction 
engineer, has given service of inestimable 
value to astronomical research. He ts a 
member of the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America and associate 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London. A recent invention by Ritchey 
will enable him to surpass his already 
brilliant record as a maker of reflecting 
telescopes and he has gone to France to 
engage in a stupendous task for that 
government 


actual work in the five-ton-block of 
glass, cast in France and shipped to 
Pasadena, which has since revealed 


startling stellar secrets. 

At his citrus ranch near Covina, 
Ritchey has worked unremittingly upon 
telescope improvements, inventing a new 
curve for a mirror which will produce 
distinct images clear to its edges instead 
of only in the central area. The French 
government has secured him to make at 

unlimited expense a mirror at least twice 
as large as the one at Mount Wilson and 
he is now doing preliminary work in the 
Paris Observatory Building. 
Roy WALTER JAMEs. 


A Bird-and-Egg Man 
EFORE JENS KNUDSEN JENSEN 


became one of America’s foremost 
authorities on bird-lore he began in his 
native Denmark a scientific collection of 
eggs now numbering over six hundred 
sets of different species, more than four 
hundred of which he found himself, one 
hundred and fifty of them in New Mexico 
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where he has lived for ten 
years. He also has hundreds 
of duplicate sets which he 
exchanges with men all over 
the world. In fall and winter 
he bands migratory birds for 
Governmentalstatistical pur- 
poses. Last winter he banded 
eleven hundred, placing wire 
traps in his Santa Fe garden 
He keeps record of returning 
birds and puts wee numbered 
aluminum bands on the legs of 
new ones. These bands are 
sent to him by the Federal 
Bureau of Biology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The 
birds find the traps an easy 
and happy feeding place. 
He keeps five hundred boxes 
for cavity nesting birds, 
whose toll is only the first 
set of eggs each season. 

In his search of eggs no 
nest is too perilously located 
for Knudsen. I have seen 
him climb to the top of an 
eighty-five-foot tree and scale 
the brow of a ledge projecting 
above a sheer drop of a 
hundred feet. He secured a 
raven’s nest fifty feet down in a volcanic 
crater on adetached part of the Pajarito 
Plateau. This crater curves so that its black 
depth cannot be estimated—a stone is 
never heard to strike bottom. Jensen made 
a sixty-foot pole by bolting together narrow 
strips of lumber, with a net bag on end 
held open by a metal hoop. Two sixty- 
foot ropes were tied below the hoop. Three 
friends were with him. He tied one man 
and himself to tall trees upon the upper 
side of the crater and they let down the 
pole while the other two guided the bag 
with the ropes. Eri7aBetH W. DeHurr. 


Interesting Westerner 





Fens Knudsen Fensen, ornithologist, driving juncos (snow birds) and 
purple finches from a trap into a banding cage for Governmental statis- 
tical purposes. The bands are sent him by the Federal Bureau of Biology, 
Department of Agriculture. Last winter he banded eleven hundred birds 


His Hobby is Sugar Beets 
ete years ago Henry J. 


Holmes, publisher of a country news- 
paper in the little town of Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, conceived the idea of 
interesting the farmers of the state in 
growing sugar beets in western Colorado 
soil. He filled the columns of his little 
weekly with sugar-beet propaganda. This 
created lengthy comment and bitter criti- 
cism among the farmers who declared 
that a selfish motive actuated the move- 
ment. Many threatened to cancel their 
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Her Hobby is History 
LIBRARY of inestima- 


ble value to Nevada has 
been assembled by Miss Clara 
Crisler, a native daughter of 
that state who has collected 
data on its history. ‘This 
library is unusual in that it 
contains between eight and 
ten thousand clippings per- 
taining to Nevada and hun. 
dreds of thousands relating to 
other subjects besides Nevada 
and California yet to be in- 
dexed. The clippings are ar- 
ranged in files, some cross- 
indexed a dozen times. The 
largest collection on a single 
topic is labeled “Lincoln’’. 

Because it is of clippings 
instead of books this library 
offers advantages in research 
not obtainable in public 1i- 
braries. Verse, editorials and 
other prose written by old- 
timers such as Mark Twain 
and Sam Davis and ‘suppos- 
edly no longer in existence 
are found here. The library 
is also current and up-to-date. 
It records the story of Nevada through 
every phase of its development. It is to the 
state what the nest of Ong in Indian legend 
was to Lake Tahoe on Nevada’s western 
border. Ong, a huge bird whose nest was 
in the lake’s deep waters, depended for food 
upon everything lost in the lake. In like 
manner lost treasures of the world of 
print are nested in this library. 

Miss Crisler’s labors are those of love. 
Persons who borrow her clippings pay th« 
postage. There are no financial transac 
tions. She is registrar at the U. S. Land 
Office in Carson City. Grace B. STAPLEs. 

















When H. F. Holmes began talking sugar 

beets in Colorado nobody would listen to 

him but he kept right on talking. Today 

Colorado has twenty-seven sugar refineries. 

Holmes is publisher of a newspaper in 
Glenwood Springs 
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subscriptions and the optimistic editor 

became a subject of derision. 

Now Holmes had been brought up amid 
hardships in Maine where he learned the 
printing trade. His early years were filled 
with sacrifice for others. When he arrived in 
the West the first job he got was with pick 
and shovel in a railroad gang. For several 
years he worked at various jobs and pros- 
pected for gold in the Rockies. Then he 
bought a small printing shop and started in 
business for himself. 

Courage is his chief characteristic. He 
finally induced a few farmers to plant small 
plots to sugar beets, he furnishing the seed. 
Samples of the crop were sent to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for analysis. Next came 
the offering of a premium to the grower 
producing beets with the highest sugar content 
—a successful contest. But how to get a sugar 
refinery? Holmes went on a lecture tour at 
his own expense, riding on freight trains and 
meeting principally with antagonism. Then 
the Denver chamber of commerce granted him 
a thousand dollars to continue working for a 
refinery but the freight rides saved so much 
money that Holmes spent only three hundred 
dollars of the fund. Often he dropped off at a 
water tank to talk to a farmer in the field. 
His tour was state wide, to the neglect of his 
little business, but in 1899 ground was broken 
at Grand Junction for the first refinery. Today 
there are twenty-seven and Colorado is a leader 
in that industry. A prophet is sometimes with 
honor in hisown country. WortH C. KNow Les. 
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Miss Clara Crisler of Carson City, Nevada, 
has an unusual hobby of great importance 
to the Sagebrush State. She has collected and 
indexed many thousands of clippings con- 
cerning Nevada’s development to date, in- 
JSormation not found in books 
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‘The West at Washington — 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SUNSET’S 


A Political Biographet 
of the 
Hon. Carl Hayden 
and a 


Bit of Prophesy 


NCE upon a 
time one of 
those English 


noblemen, who 

for reasons best 
known to themselves, and 
sometimes to their families, 
elect to spend their lives in 
exile from the little island to 
which their fond thoughts 
ever turn, nested in an Ari- 
zona valley. Whether he had 
ever seen the Vale of Tempe, 
or had only read of it in the 
classics, I do not know, but 
he bestowed this name of 
glorious associations upon his 
new habitation. It was _ all 
Greek, though they didn’t 
know it, to the noble lord’s 
less erudite neighbors. He 
may have seen Mt. Ossa and 
Mt. Olympus guarding the 
valley, even as they do the 
vale in old Greece, but the 
plain, though never common, 
pioneers saw little in the 
eminences but barren buttes. 
They did not appreciate the 
scenery or the name; but 
nevertheless the name stuck, 
to the puzzlement of a later 
generation, and to the nomenclatural dis- 
tinction of Carl Hayden—Hayden of 
Tempe; the * “of” somewhat in the sense of 

“de”’ or “von,” you know. 

As the lord was a great friend of Carl’s 
father, the future congressman probably 
had Tempe fully explained to him long be- 
fore he got to it in his college researches. 
And if he didn’t pick up much about the 
myrtle and the laurel, the palm and the 
olive in his boyhood days, he did learn a 
lot about alfalfa, bran, shorts, timothy 
and the other forages and feeds that his 
father handled as hay, grain and feed 
miller and merchant. 


Bur we are going a bit fast, for we 
have not yet attended to the birth 
of our hero. This nationally important 
event occurred October 2, 1877, and was 
the first “white birth” in Salt River 
Valley, notwithstanding the large num- 
ber of political patriots who have been 
sent up Salt river since the earliest days 
of the republic. The resources of the 
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village school were soon exhausted by 
future greatness, and if the Arizona 
Normal School did not break the news 
to him about the origin of Tempe, 
Leland Stanford did. But the paths of 
Academus were abruptly terminated in 
1899 by the death of the father, and the 
academician returned to the hay and feed 
business and the milling industry, and 
learned to his delight that not all schools 
confer degrees. Oh, the joy of those first 





© HaRRIS AND EWING 
Carl Hayden of Arizona 


Hon. 


money-producing deeds! What diploma 
then compares to the crisp certificates of 
achievement issued by Uncle Sam and 
conferred by Business? 


ARL appears to have got his share, 

whether he kept it or not, for he was 
not yet thirty when his neighbors conferred 
on him the distinction, albeit a perilous 
one, of sheriff of Maricopa County. Luck 
was with him in this job—especially that 
time he and a flock of deputies were chas- 
ing two train robbers through the Pagagos 
desert. The deputies, on horseback, were 
stopped for lack of water, and Carl in his 
auto went down the hot trail alone, with 
more show of courage than actual posses- 
sion thereof. He suddenly came upon the 
robbers, unarmed and animated by an 
overwhelming desire to surrender without 
hostilities. ‘Their tongues were hanging 
out—and they explained that as guaran- 
tees of their earnest desire to get a drink 
of water at the cost of liberty, they had 
thrown away their guns. Nevertheless, it 
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Staff Correspondent at Washington 


was a case of the conquering hero when 
Carl and his retainers and the parched 
prisoners returned to Phoenix. It was 
such a reception that a physically little 
merchant of Phoenix—who, like many 
small men, especially covet the fame that 
goes with deeds of might—said to our 
Carl: “Carl, I would rather have such a 
reception as the folks gave you last night, 
than be president of the United States.” 

Now, maybe this lucky Carl may have 
both—who knows! 

At any rate he has been 
the sole representative from 
Arizona for eight terms, that 
is to say, ever since Arizona 
was granted the right to have 
a representative. Now just 
why the sole representative 
should want to be one of two 
senators passes all under- 
standing, but Hayden is out 
for Senator Cameron’s place, 
the latter having the misfor- 
tune to be a Republican, 
which is ample reason for 
his early retirement to the 
peace of Coconino’s solitudes. 


F course, I don’t be- 
lieve it, but a com- 
plete narration necessitates 
chronicling of the current 
yarn in Washington, that the 
Hayden senatorial candidacy 
and the delay of action on 
the Swing-Johnson bill forthe 
construction of the Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado and 
various other Colorado river 
things are enclosed in the 
same container. Arizona has 
been holding back on the Colo- 
rado compact, and of course 
Hayden has had to go along with his state 
and its governor. Now, the boy s, meaning 
Hayden’s clubby congressional associates, 
hesitate to embarrass him with a record 
vote on a bill he ought to vote for but dare 
not, and so they are going to help him 
flank the dilemma by letting him run for 
senator first and vote for Boulder Dam 
afterwards—if he will. The Swing-John- 
son bill goes over to the next session and 
Hayden will go over to the senate with six 
years and a I-should-worry feeling. 
Perhaps it is the belief that a minority 
senator is more influential than a minority 
representative that prompts Hayden to 
aspire to a change. Although he is the 
ranking Democratic member of the highly 
important Indian Affairs, Irrigation and 
Reclamation and World War Veterans 
Committees—still he is a Democrat. But, 
in addition to being a Democrat, he would 
be a senator in the senate, and among “us 
senators.” The common tie of senator- 
ship often outweighs partisan considera- 
(Continued on page 7 3) 
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Noext month 
School togs 
by Daré 











Above: A type of dressy sports wear suitable for any daytime function is this 
lovely creme crepe dress with the newest scarf collar and extreme sleeves 


Riding ensemble developed in brown and beige. Brown tailored serge jacket 
tops corded beige trousers that finish into brown riding boots. Tricorner straw 
hat of a lighter brown, very light beige shirt and harmonizing tie complete the 


charming effeci 


A sample dance frock for midsummer 


Kimono jackets that seem to be competing with nature in her most riotous mid- is of flesh colored chiffon effectively trim- 
summer moods are very popular for resort wear. Pictured 1s one of creme med with soft velvet roses in several 
crepe satin lined in Chanel red lavishly repeated in the design deeper shades of pink 
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For the older woman a dinner gown of 
i green 1s fringed with shaded green silk 
interspersed with silver. The shawl is 
unquestionably the evening wrap of the 
moment, and 1s an invaluable aid to chic 









fidsummer 
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A sports ensemble that suggests many new features 1s this handwoven coat of 
bluish grey trimmed in bands of blue shading to navy. Navy blue kid bag and 
pumps are interesting in accessories 





Milady camper cannot fail to enjoy her trip in such a charming and altogether 

sensible ensemble. Lightweight jersey knicker suit, stroller hat and kasha sports 

coat, sturdy English oxfords and cashmere hose, broadcloth shirt and matching 
tie and handkerchief contribute to the general effect 


Two new Meadowbrook sports hats show the fall fashion trend in crowns and 
finish, one of Lustro Soliel and the other of Antelope finish velour 















CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


The (olonial in (alifornia 
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COPYRIGHT MOTT STUDIOS 


From early American builders the East has 
inherited beautiful and enduring examples of 
Colonial architecture in wood. Architects of 
the West are also butlding for permanency, 
and their resources are magnificent forests of 
whose existence our forefathers were unaware. 
The residence of Mattison B. Fones, Glendale, 
California, is a fine expression of the Colonial 








tradition. Lucius A. Phillips was the 
archiiect and builder 

The exterior is California redwood painted a 

> white, the interior 1s Oregon pine. Enameled ps 
and hand-rubbed surfaces, walls paneled with 0 

. . ° e 

mouldings over canvas, hand-painted porcelain B 

door-knobs and prism pendants for electric i “a 

fixtures are all consistently Colonial 4 be 

COPYF IGHT MOTT STUDIOS COPYRIGHT MOTT 81UDIOS i 
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Western Homes and Gardens 
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Tus substantial castle is also in the atry 
rising from the edge of a high bluff bordering 
Budd’s Inlet, the most southerly arm of Puget 
Sound. It has a forested setting of Douglas fir 
and commands not only an impressive sea view 
but also the capital city of Olympia in the distance. 
It is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Leon E. Titus. 
An effect of age has been cleverly contrived in 

‘ this five-year-old castle. Common dark brick 

is laid with black mortar and a roof of variegated 

slate is acquiring the desired patches of green moss. 

The planting includes rhododendrons, Oregon 

grape and ferns. Where the bluff descends to the 

bay a trail leads through massed roses and 





delphiniums 
3 
: . 
» cAn Olympian (astle 
k 
; in Washington 
HOME that is not just a house; a place of abode 
o that reflects the dignity due an impressive environ- 


ment with a commanding sea view; a home in 
harmony with Nature itself—surely this is an 
achievement. Such a home is the five-year-old 
| medieval castle planned by Mr. and Mrs. Leon E. Titus of 
Olympia, on the edge of three picturesque acres bordering 
Budd’s Inlet, the most southerly arm of Puget Sound; built as 
old-school craftsmen used to build, for durability as well as 
beauty, sturdy without, charming within; a castle literally in the 





(Continued on page 77) 
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Interiors 
of the 


Olympian 
(Castle 
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The sun-room. There are one 
hundred and twenty-three windows 
in this picturesque home, the panes 
all of plate glass leaded together, 
some purposely fragmented and 
patched with amber, emerald or 
garnet colors, as windows were 
patched in ancient limes 
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A glimpse of the tiled entrance hall 
Jrom the living-room. Arched door- 
ways also connect this spacious 
room with the sun-room and dining- 
room, and arched recesses are 
provided for books, art objects and 
telephones. Wood throughout is 
the native Douglas fir 
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Garden 
Gates 


A white stucco wall curves 
Jrom the house of Merritt 
H. Adamson in Los An- 
geles to an arched garden 
entrance capped with red 
tile. The gaie, of blue- 
gray wood, has hinges, 
latch and grille of black 
wrought-iron. Dracaenas, 
aloes, a pink-flowering 
eucalyptus, low-growing 
shrubs and annuals are 


effectively placed 





Cement siepping-stones lead over a 
lawn to the garden of E. C. Wilson 
in Los Angeles. The paneled gate is 
stained to a weathered-oak shade in 
harmony with the deep cream stucco 
of the wall, constructed of hollow 
building tile. The outer plants in- 
clude crataegus Lelandii, junipers, 
buxus and a ball-shaped golden 
privet. A banana plant and two 
palms survey the world from within 
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Send: for the Doctor! 


each other, all wondering what is going to 
happen. 

Now Dr. Ball steps out briskly from a 
private office; hurries to take a place at 
the head of the tables. With him is the 
insurance man, loaded down with statis- 
tics and charts. 

The men start to rise. A gentle wave of 
the hand from the doctor tells them this 
is not desired 

“Gentlemen,” the doctor begins, with 
an assuring nod. “I appreciate your 
spirit in coming here. We’re going to 
meet quite often so let’s be friends from 
the start. We have come together to go 
through some tests of what we call mental 
ability and when we’re finished the record 
that I obtain will be yours as much as 
mine; yours as much as it is the com- 
pany’s. 


ERHAPS, though, you'd like to 

know something about this indus- 
trial psychiatry that you’ve heard talked 
about. Know what it is? Well, don’t 
let a new word scare you. 

“You’ve been brought up to think that 
only your physical health counted—that 
so long as you were strong 
and well you were fit for the 
job. That’s the general im- 
pression in all industry. 
I’m here to convince you 
that your state of mind and 
the way your mind bosses 
your body is even more im- 
portant. 

“Somebody said that ‘as 
a man thinks so he will 
work.’ That’s just the point. 
And industrial psychiatry 
simply studies the way you 
think; finds out if you're 
thinking right and deter- 
mines whether you always do 
as you think. That’s all 
there is to it. 

“And while we’re on the 
subject, boys, let me assure 
you here and now, that 
industrial psychiatry never 
aims to get your job. The 
results of these tests are to be 
used as a basis of standards 
in hiring new men and in helping you 
men in bettering yourselves.” 

The doctor turns now to a discussion of 
the vital organism of man; the mental and 
physical equipment of each individual. 
He talks slowly, convincingly, in terms 
that every man can grasp. There is a 
look of interest on every face. The 
personal element demands attention. 

Logically and in simple words, the 
psychiatrist explains the influence of 
environment on personality and human 
behavior; the instincts that cause the 
human organism to react to environment. 

And now he turns the discussion to 
habits—the habits of taxicab drivers and 
each man leans forward to catch every 
word. He speaks understandingly of the 
problems and needs of the driver—the 
demand for quickness of decision; atten- 
tion; cool-headedness. 

Long before he has finished it is appar- 
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(Continued from page 29) 


ent that he has won the confidence of his 
hearers. The nodding of heads and the 
intent look on serious faces convince him 
that the men appreciate the purpose of 
the work and its value to them all. 

“Tomorrow,” he finally says, ‘“‘we shall 
begin with our first test—to determine 
speed of movement.” 

And the following day finds these 
drivers at their places in advance of the 
meeting time all eager to proceed; the 
interest of each individual gripped by the 
personal element of the experiment. 

In an ante-room, a few minutes before 
class convenes, Dr. Ball discusses the 
nature of the initial tests. 

“You can understand the essential part 
that ‘speed of movement’ plays in the 
work of a driver,” he explains. “You can 
understand that he must be able to 
quicken his speed—both his speed of 
thinking and his speed of acting—at an 
instant’s notice. That’s what you'd 


ordinarily call presence of mind. 
“Tests have proved to us that the 
average person can maintain speed simply 





Summer tobogganing in Paradise Valley, Rainier National Park 


enough when there is no external pressure. 
Follow me? Apply that to your driver. 
He can think quickly and act quickly 
under ordinary conditions—in ordinary 
every-day traflic, let us say. But can he 
maintain that speed of thought and action 
when those ordinary conditions change to 
a crisis—when he is confronted with a 
menacing condition? We are going to 
test that now under the procedure of the 
Downey Will-Temperament tests by 
requiring your men to write a phrase in 
their usual style and usual speed in a 
given time. Then we shall apply pressure 
by requiring them to write that same 
phrase as quickly as possible, stopping 
them at the end of the same time. How 
quickly they can co6rdinate their brains 
and fingers under the pressure of speed 
will tell us how well equipped each man is 
to codrdinate his action when he is at the 
wheel of his cab.” 
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The class is called to order. Paper and 
pencils are distributed. Dr. Ball places a 
stop-watch before him and holds up his 
hand for attention. 

“T want each of you to write the phrase 
‘United States of America’ in your usual 
style and at your usual speed of writing 
he directs. Stop writing when you are 
told. Now are you ready—begin.” 

And every man is writing. The doctor, 
eyes glued to his watch, calls “Stop” at 
the end of twenty seconds. For the most 
part they obey; here and there a few, 
plainly lacking ‘the ‘ “flexibility” that is to 
be measured later, are slow to react to the 
command. That is carefully recorded by 
an assistant. 


OW when I tell you to com- 

mence,” the doctor directs again, 
“write these same words as quickly as 
you can and stop when I tell you.” 

The signal to stop, as in the first test, 
comes in twenty seconds. Papers are 
collected and studied later. With mathe- 
matical precision, the speed of movement 
of each man is calculated—dividing the 
number of letters written at normal speed 
by the number under rush 
orders gives a ratio to deter- 
mine by comparison how the 
coordination of mind with 
hand once in wielding « 
pencil under pressure of 
speed will function again in 
guiding a_ steering wheel 
when extraordinary speed of 
thinking and acting becomes 
imperative. 

And the results are as 
different as are the personali- 
ties under test. Some have 
proved their ability to speed 
up under pressure; some to 
do it well; others not so well. 
A few have shown complete 
failure to speed up—demon- 
strated that the hand will not 
follow the mental urge to 
hurry. 

Now comes another test. 

“Write ‘United States of 
America’ in a hand very 
much like your own,” com- 
mands the doctor, “‘and, remember, you 
need not hurry.” 

This is the standard Will-Temperament 
test to determine ‘flexibility’—and a taxi- 
cab driver must be flexible—psychiatric- 
ally speaking. 

The psychiatrist catches the insurance 
man’ s puzzled look and hastens to explain. 

“That's a flexibility test,” he whispers. 

“Flexibility 1 is simply our term to explain 
one’s capacity to do things differently—to 
alter our habitual procedure. Who has to 
depart instantaneously from his routine 
more than a taxi driver? We're all 
creatures of habit but some vocations 
require, more than others, an ability to 
swing out of habit the very instant an 
emtergency arises. And we have proved 
by tests that a man who is flexible in dis- 
guising his handwriting is flexible in alter- 
ing his habitual procedure in other things. 
As the brain works with the hand, so will 
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it codrdinate with every other muscle of 
the body.” 

By this time the drivers have penned 
the four words in a variety of scrawls; 
some totally different from their usual 
script, others with little apparent change. 
Some have become confused by the con- 
sciousness of their effort and have 
scarcely altered their writing. 

The doctor raps for attention and gives 
another order: “Now write ‘United States 
of America’ again and change your 
writing as much as possible.” This is a 
second test checking on the first to deter- 
mine the degree of ‘flexibility.’ 

“Speed of decision” is the next trait to 
be weighed. For the efficient and depend- 
able driver not only must be “flexible” 
and “speedy of movement,” but in a 
“jam” he must possess the ability to 
decide his course of action instantly—and 
to work his hand or foot or both instan- 
taneously, following the decision of his 
brain. 


CCORDINGLY, he is required to 
decide from a long list of traits 
those that most accurately fit his per- 
sonality. 
He is given a printed sheet bearing a 
long list of human traits on one side and 
their opposites on the other, such as: 


ic Monee. 6 shoo ee Careless 
DOMPAMAG . .. ) Scoaseee Cautious 
3. Ambitious.......... Unambitious 


He is directed to draw a line under the 
word in each pair most accurately describ- 
ing himself. 

“Speed doesn’t count,” the driver is 
told at the beginning, but the doctor, ey- 
ing his watch, raps after one minute. The 
test is over. 

The number of traits checked off by the 
men varies greatly. Some have barely 
started down the list; others have nearly 
finished. And they are graded accord- 
ingly. The test has been given not to 
furnish the examiner with accurate infor- 
mation about each man but to determine 
how long it has taken each man to make 
up his mind about his own traits. 

“And if he can’t make up his mind 
about himself,” the doctor whispers to his 
companion, “how can he make up his 
mind which way to throw his wheels 
when he sees another car about to strike 
him?” 

Now comes still another Will Tempera- 
ment test—‘‘freedon from load.” 

“Ever hear of ‘freedom from load’?” the 
doctor inquires of the insurance man, as 
the drivers relax during the lull. It 
simply means that the mental machinery 
runs smoothly, without friction, that it 
isn’t necessary to put on extra steam to 
keep it running at an even pace. You'll 
find that those who score high in this test 
keep up with their work without flurry. 
And those who have to exert themselves so 
hard at the end of a job to finish the task 
come out with a low rating. Wait now, 
and you'll see for yourself.” 

Again the men are told to write “United 
States of America” in their usual style and 
speed—to write it again and again until 
the call to stop. And when that is done 
they are ordered to write the same words 
over and over—this time as rapidly as 
possible. The time limit is the same. 

The number of letters written at usual 
speed and again under hurry up orders are 
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counted. A ratio of speeded to normal 
writing time then is calculated as an index 
to the amount of inertia required to speed 
up—and inertia, to the psychiatrist, 
means “load.” 

“Now do you get the idea?” the doctor 
asked. ‘Load in this case means extra 
effort that is exerted to carry along 
the job under pressure. And the impor- 
tance of testing this out, you'll under- 
stand, is that while those who score low 
can only finish the rush job on time by 
exerting themselves, they are inclined to 
put off the work before them if there is no 
pressure. Or it may be hard for them to 
get started, like the speaker who hems 
and haws before he begins to talk. 

From the Will Temperament tests the 
examination moves to the more familiar 
“intelligence tests” given to thousands in 
the army during the war. They are 
regarded as essential now, for the efficient 
taxicab driver must show intelligence. 


if —— 





Bitterness 


SS 


By Queene B. Lister 


The bitterness ( 
Of what you said 
Lifted a halo 

From your head. 


int all cs asi tal 


The world became 
One steep dark hill; 
The sun was music 
Grown strangely still. 


ee ee ee ee 


Roads I would walk 
Did not wind near 
Until you said, 
“I’m sorry, Dear.” 


a 
—_~SS 


ical 


These examinations the psychologist 
classes under the technical term “‘intelli- 
gence tests.”’ But the layman, explained 
their nature and purpose, concludes from 
his viewpoint that they are not all so 
much tests of actual intelligence as they 
are of ability to think clearly and quickly. 

Take for instance one of the first ques- 
tions. The subject is shown a printed line 
of letters—ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP. 
Then he is directed to cross out the letter 
just after F and to underline the letter 
before H. 

He is given a line of numbers—1 2 3 4 
5 67 8 g—and asked “If § is more than 
3 you will cross out No. 4 when I say ‘Go’ 
unless 4 is more than 6.” 

The next set of questions are simple 
arithmetic and, like the others, require 
speed in answering. 

“Mike had 12 cigars,” one of the first 
ones starts off, “He bought 3 more, and 
then smoked 6. How many cigars did he 
have left?” 

Down a list of 20 such queries the sub- 
ject goes, finding them more difficult as he 
proceeds. Near the end he comes to this 
one: “A certain division contains 3000 
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artillery, 15,000 infantry and _ 1000 
cavalry. If each branch is expanded pro- 
portionately until there are in all 20,900 
men, how many will be added to the 
artillery?” 

Common sense is to be measured by the 
third group of questions, each of which is 
followed by three answers and the proper 
answer is to be marked with a cross. 
There is, for instance, this query: 

“If you saw a train approaching a 
broken track, you should—telephone for 
an ambulance; signal the engineer to stop 
the train; look for a piece of rail to fit in.” 

Still others of the tests, as they proceed, 
call for a considerable degree of general 
information. But as the time for answer- 
ing also is limited, the subject is examined 
as before not only for his general know|- 
a but for his quickness of mind is 
well. 


HEN all of these tests were com- 

pleted and the results analyzed, 
the taxicab company discovered that psy- 
chiatry had found the short circuit in the 
business. It was a previous lack of under- 
standing of human behavior. 

Here were employers brought to realize 
for the first time how the temperament, 
moods, attitudes and dispositions of its 
employes directly affected cost of produc- 
tion and ultimately the profits. 

The new science of analyzing human 
conduct had been applied to improve the 
business of running taxicabs, and th 
results of the experiment were amazing 
in many respects. 

They showed, among other things, that 
some of the men selected to handle human 
freight in automobiles were tempera- 
mentally unfit for the work; that th 
mental and physical makeup of some of 
them rendered them incapable of th 
quick thinking and acting that their jobs 
required. 

Further, it was revealed that some of 
the men were unusually valuable for work 
that required slow and methodically pre- 
cise action but dangerous to trust with 
responsibilities demanding instant change 
of procedure—presence of mind. A great 
variety of deficiencies and varying adap- 
tabilities were found and catalogued. 

Some drivers assigned to short runs in 
the thick of traffic were found to be more 
suited for long runs in the suburbs; others 
were seen to be better adapted for other 
branches of the company’s work—in the 
shops and elsewhere. 

In a word, a whole new basic standard 
for selection of new men by similar tests 
was established. And this was put to 
immediate use. 

But the initial psychiatrical tests 
proved of still greater and more far- 
reaching effect. They opened the eyes of 
the insurance company and the taxicab 
owners to a new understanding of a bigger 
element in industry—the human element. 
The individual came into his own. 

The door to a new era in industry was 
opened. There came a realization at 
once that a sympathetic and intelligent 
understanding of the employe and his 
problems, as an individual, was essential 
to hts output; that mental hygiene applied 
to the worker was as necessary to his 
efficiency as his physical care. 

And out of this came the creation by the 
taxicab company of a personnel depart- 
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ITS THE NEW AND BETTER 


THING THAT STIRS 
THE PEOPLES HEART 


On Broadway, a new play triumphs; 
and for months great crowds vie 
to witness it. 


In Miami, there appears a chic new 
fashion; and the country immedi- 
ately takes it to its heart. 


In Chicago, a new invention revolu- 
tionizes an industry; and the entire 
nation pays eager tribute. 


Out of Los Angeles comes word of 
a remarkable scientific discovery, 
and people everywhere thrill to the 
achievement. 


This 1s America! Ever seeking to 
improve upon the past—ever wel- 
coming the new and better thing. 


In the minds of the 113,000,000, 
there is but one thought: ‘‘How can 
I achieve greater success? How better 
my work and my station in life?’’ 


y 


Those who would appeal to America, 
and win and hold America’s favor, 
must keep pace with America’s desire 
for progress. 


They cannot become self-satisfied. 
They cannot stand still. They must 
go forward with America, or America 
will leave them behind. 


America steers clear of ruts. America 
demands change—betterment—pro- 
gress. America takes the highroad, 
and goes ever forward. 


It’s the worthy zew thing that stirs 
the people’s heart! 


This is true in the arts. It is true 
in the professions. It is true in 
industry. 


Only by achieving new and better 
things, can the leader retain his 
hold upon public favor. Only so 
long as he continues to lead will he 
remain the leader. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM »- «- «+ # 
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ment that is functioning with amazing 
results. At the head of this new branch 
of the service was placed W. B. Cleves, 
Jr., an associate of Dr. Ball, loaned to the 
company for that work. 

Through this department the study of 
psychiatry and psychology as it applies 
to the taxicab business is being continued. 
New applicants for jobs are being exam- 
ined as were the old employes and the 
latter are benefiting from st De help. 

Each man is being made to feel that as 
an individual his welfare and advance- 
ment are of permanent concern to his 
employers. No longer is a driver an 
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obscure cog in the wheel but a distinct 
piece of human machinery geared to the 
smooth running of the whole giant 
mechanism—the organization. 

The individual is being aided, through 
this personnel department, in developing 
his physical and mental assets and in over- 
coming his liabilities. He is being made to 
feel that his employers are concerned with 
him as a man. 

The home element, too, is being con- 
sidered and where domestic difficulties are 
responsible for emotional disturbances of 
the men at work, efforts are being made to 
bring about proper adjustments. 


Eugene B. Block 


Already remarkable results are appar- 
ent. And the move is going forward. 
New laboratories are being planned and 
apparatus has been ordered for still more 
intensive psychiatrical tests and studies. 

Other industrial concerns have become 
interested and are planning to follow the 
lead of the taxicab company. They have 
come to recognize the part that science 
can play in handling the human factor in 
industry. They are ready to study human 
behavior to prevent short circuits. 

Here, at least is a beginning. Will psy- 
chiatry, the infant of science, bring labor 
and capital together? 
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he must wait a life-time for the people to 
believe. No, no, wife, let him sleep, and 
tomorrow, although there is much work, 
I will give a holiday.” 

‘As thou sayest,” his wife replied, and 
they went out, closing the door softly. 

The long evening wore itself away. At 
intervals the genial bellow of Giuseppe 
rose from the street below, where, sur- 
rounded by his neighbors, respected, ad- 
mired, the King of Sausage Makers re- 
laxed after the day’s work. From time to 
time the door opened slightly, and the 
kind round face of Anastasia, sprinkled 
with freckles like the sifting of nutmeg 
through a sausage, peered anxiously to- 
ward him. 


T eleven Giuseppe returned up- 

stairs. Soon the house was quiet. 
But it was dawn before Carlo dropped 
into a fitful sleep, to dream of being 
lost in a black cavern at the bottom of 
the sea. As he strove frantically to swim 
up to the air, a giant salami with writhing 
arms raced toward him from the farthest 
recesses of the cave. In the center of 
the moving mass, the face of Anastasia 
glowed triumphantly upon him. He 
awoke shivering and did not'sleep again. 

A little after seven Gius- 
eppe came, stared with dis- 
approval upon the continued 
exhaustion of his godson, and 
departed grumbling. Anas- 
tasia left for her work. Only 
Antonina remained. 

Now, as soon as she had 
gone to her day’s shopping, 
he would dress and slip from 
the house. He had reached 
the end of his endurance. 
Never again would he feed 
that repulsive meat into the 
distended skins. No longer 
would he yield weakly to the 
smothering kindness of the 
Carellis. In time he would 
repay every favor, even if he 
had to become a truckdriver 
or a stevedore until he had 
accomplished his purpose. At 
all costs he would be free. 

Relaxed in this decision, 
Carlo dropped into a peaceful 
nap from which he was awak- 
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ened by Antonina with a tray. “Come, a 
little breakfast,” she cried cheerily. 

Carlo closed his eyes on the temptation. 

“What! No better this morning?” 

Carlo shook his head wearily. 

Antonina bent over him in kindly solici- 
tude. He was breathing heavily. His 
hands were cold. The boy was most cer- 
tainly ill. But Giuseppe had said no doctor. 

For a moment she stood, rocking back 
and forth, helpless under this misfortune. 
Then her face cleared and she tiptoed from 
the room. 

It was true that Maria Carducci was a 
midwife and her skill as such was not 
needed in the case of a young man griev- 
ously ill from eating fresh fruit with 
cream. But Maria was also a wise woman 
from the hills, her knowledge of herbs and 
potions famous throughout The Quarter. 

At the knock upon her door Maria 
opened. Antonina entered and closed it 
after her. 

“Dearest friend, I come so early in the 
morning, but the need is great. The boy, 
Carlo, is ill—” 


“Holy Mother!” gasped La Nonna. 


“Carlo? Didst say Carlo?” 





Lake Crescent, one of the Evergreen Playground’s beauty spots 


near Port Angeles, Washington 
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“Ecco. With a strange sickness of the 
stomach.” 

“Of the stomach?” 
Nonna. 

“In truth, a terrible illness, like the 
typhoid. Still, if thou wilt do the great 
kindness to come upstairs, with thy 
knowledge of such matters, perhaps—”’ 


stammered La 


UT La Nonna was already on her 

way. Antonina caught up with 
her as she turned the handle of the door 
which had once been Carlo’s room. 

“No, no, Maria, that is no longer his. 
He reads and studies so late at night that 
the light disturbs the sleep of Giuseppe. 
So we have given the small front room 
which was before Anastasia’s.”’ 

La Nonna stifled a strange noise in her 
throat as she stood staring wildly at An- 
tonina. Then, collecting her composure, 
with a gesture of authority she advanced 
toward the room in which she had con- 
cealed the lemon—and where Carlo lay 
“with a strange sickness of the stomach.”’ 

“With permission, I enter alone,” sh: 
said in a tone of command. “It is better 
so in the case of illness.” 

To Antonina, fidgeting in the kitchen, 
it seemed an age before La Nonna re- 
appeared. Nor was she reas- 
sured by the expression on 
the latter’s face. 

“Dio mio! it is as I feared. 
He is ill of the typhoid. 
He—” 

“Enough,” commanded La 
Nonna, “it is not the typhoid. 
It is a—witchcraft.” 

The color fled from An- 
tonina’s face. “Witchcraft! 
Here in my house?” 

La Nonna shrugged. “Even 
so, neighbor.” She stepped 
nearer, but the other re- 
treated, crossing herself has- 
tily. “Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that first I remove oa 
boy from the evil which i 
about him. With thy ti 
mission, I take him down to 
my flat. There are herbs—” 

“Holy Mary! Blessed 
Saint Joseph!” groaned An- 
tonina! “That this should 
happen—” 
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comforted La Nonna, 
Away from the Black 
herbs which I will 


“Courage!” 
“there is hope. 
Power, with the 
brew—” 

“Oh, friend,” gasped the other, “‘never 
will I forget this kindness—never. Many 
Aves and a whole Litany will I say each 
night for thee. Also”’—fumbling in her 
skirt, Antonina drew from her wallet a 
greasy banknote—‘“‘a small offering for 
the herbs.” 

“Bene,” returned La Nonna, accepting 
the money as if under the direction of a 
higher power, “and now I go to make 
ready the bed and prepare the tea. Very 
soon I return. But it is better that you 
enter not the room in my absence.” 

‘As thou sayest,” Antonina agreed, her 
color returning a little. 


AFE in her own kitchen, La Nonna 
drew the lemon from her capacious 
pocket. With trembling hands she ex- 
tracted the nails, murmuring as she did so: 
“To the three, to the three, 
“And even to the twenty-one; 

“Now the lemon is undone. 

“Thus do I take out the nails, 

‘And thus the spell of all harm fails.” 

Wrapping the lemon, the nails, and the 
red bean in a piece of paper, she opened 
the window and flung the whole into the 
street. But not until a passing truck had 
scrunched the contents beyond recogni- 
tion did she draw a full breath of relief. 

When the tea was steeped and her own 
bed made with fresh sheets, she returned 
to Carlo. His long fast, the heat, the wor- 
ried weeks behind, had indeed exhausted 
him. And now La Nonna’s second ap- 
pearance and insistence that he follow her 
downstairs found him with no strength to 
object. In a daze he put on a dressing- 
gown and obeyed. 

Slowly the morning wore away, while 
Carlo slept. From time to time, La 
Nonna came to the door and looked with 
affectionate solicitude upon him; upon 
the youthful curve of the cheek, the fine 
arch of the brows, the sensitive lips. 

“In very truth an instrument for 
beauty, not for sausages,” she whispered, 
and repeated five Pater Nosters and Aves 
for full measure. 


sdom: 


Not till late in the afternoon did Carlo 
w ake and sit up. La Nonna came quickly. 

“Bene,” she approved, “art strong 
again?” 

Carlo laughed. “Never have I felt 
greater strength, signora. That herb tea 
is a miracle.” 

“Ecco; it is good. In some cases, as 
thou sayest, a miracle. Now thou wilt 
take another and return to rest.” 

‘Impossible. é. 

“Basta! basta!” La Nonna cautioned 
with a warning gesture. “One swallow 
does not make the summer. Thou wilt do 
as I tell. Another cup of tea, then I per- 
mit that thou rise and dress. But thou 
must remain here in my house until all 
danger is past.” 

“Here? But I cannot. It is not possi- 
ble.” 

ILENCE,” commanded La Nonna. 

“Thou wilt do as I say. Tonight 
I will sleep upon the couch in the front 
room—in case thou again needst tea. 
My granddaughter Elena will go to a 
friend.” 

“No!” Carlo cried, 
that the Signorina—” 

He broke off. Not even to her grand- 
mother could he speak thus formally of 
her whom for months he had called in 
secret: ““Adored—beloved of my heart.” 
Whose pale oval face under the black 
bobbed hair had floated so often between 
him and his books, whose slim sweet hands 
had caressed him in dreams. 

“Ecco.” La Nonna poured another cup 
of the herb tea and handed it to him. 

“Drink, and afterwards thou mayest rise 
and dress, for soon we eat. I go now to 
buy the supper, for my granddaughter 
comes soon. 

Above the rim of the tea-cup Carlo 
watched her go, a smile of dreamy happi- 
ness dawning in his eyes. When La Nonna 
returned he was still propped against the 
pillows, smiling across the untouched tea. 
With a nod she took the cup and went 
back into the kitchen, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

A few moments before six Elena came, 
white and weary, worn by the conflict of 
her thoughts. What was this thing she 


“T will not permit 
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had permitted La Nonna to do? Was 
there power in it. If there was not—? 
But there must be. 

At the head of the stairs La Nonna inet 
her, and with a warning motion for si- 
lence, led her into the front room. 

“Nonna! what is it? Tell quick. Your 
eyes are strange. sf 

“Patience, Little One; all is well. But 
much happens since last night. Put now 
the best dress, for we make a little feast. 
Already everything is prepared—from a 
small gift which came my way: a fine 
chicken, salad of chicory, a_ frozen 
cream.” 


ee ONNA! For the love of the 
Blessed Mother!” 

“Bene, child; fear nothing. It is only 
that tonight we make a small celebration, 
because the boy Carlo, the godson of 
Giuseppe Carelli, eats with us. 

Elena’s hand went to her throat. ‘The 
color ebbed, then flowed back into her 
lips. 

La Nonna smiled. “Come, is it a miracle 
that we have a guest, a friend to eat with 
us? Hasten, for even now the chicken 
waits.” 

She bustled out. Elena moved slowly 
over to the window and stood leaning 
heavily upon the sill. The rattle of the 
trucks, the strident voices of women cail- 
ing to their children, rose in a mighty har- 
mony of sound. Unmindful of her dusty 
working dress, the lack of powder gone in 
the day’s struggle with a power machine, 
Elena stood staring down upon the fa- 
miliar street—where nothinghad changed, 
where nothing was as it had been. 

At the opening of the door she started. 

“Oh, Nonna, please! One moment 
longer. I—” 

But it was Carlo who came slowly to- 
ward her. He stopped. Neither spoke. 
Then the color flamed in Elena’s cheeks, 
her eyes veiled. 

Without a word, Carlo took her in his 
arms and their lips met. 

When, at last, urged by hunger, La 
Nonna opened the door, Elena was still in 
Carlo’s arms. 

“Bene,” she cried briskly, “there is a 
time for all things. And now we eat.” 


This ts the first of a series of stories by Adriana Spadoni about the Italian Quarter in San Francisco. 
The second story of the series will appear in September.—The Editors. 





The Thrill of the Season 


Then the pyrotechnics began. I felt 
them telegraphed up the line to my hands. 
My marlin rose to the surface, shot ahead 
in white foam, went down with a rip, and 
splitting the water with a loud crack he 
leaped magnificently, a huge, broad, glit- 
tering silvery-white purple-striped fish, 
sight of which was enough to make any 
one yell. And we all yelled! 


E made eleven such leaps, in- 
describable acrobatics that must 
be seen to be appreciated; then, turning, 
he came back broadside to us, thundering 
and crashing the water. There was a big 
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bagin my line and I pumped hard to lessen 
it. But his speed kept the line tight. 
“That bird is getting close,” shouted 
Z. G. “Oh!—I’ve shot my last film!” 
Such was the luck of it. The marlin 
turned straight toward us, and as if to 
give usthe thrillof our lives he leaped pro- 
digiously. This time Thad yelled with us. 
“Throw the clutch in, Thad. Quick! 
Full speed ahead!” ordered Z. G. with 
piercing sharpness. 
The propeller roared, 
glided ahead. 


the Gladiator 
My marlin showed his 
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broad white belly, proof that he was com- 
ing toward us. It surely seemed that he 
would hit us. Like a shell from one of the 
great man-of-war guns, he ricocheted 
on the surface, making the water fly like 
a motor-boat. He passed us ten feet 
astern, churning the water into a huge 
patch of white foam, and plunged down. 


EE! Are you all here?” said my 

brother with a_ heavy breath. 

“Get back i in your chair, R. C., and down 
to business.”’ 

Apparently there had been no slack 

line, but certainly that was not owing to 
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Western 
~]S an 


VERY motorist in the west 
ii should be familiar with 
“Western Auto” service and 
what it means to him. 





TAYATATATA TAT IATAT ATA ATA 








Out here where we often drive 
several hundred miles between 
| dawn and dusk; where a few 
| hours drive often takes us from 
| the “nippy” air of the mountains 
| to the heat of the desert; where 
|| we drive far and hard and want 
|| nothing to mar the pleasure of the 
trip, it is a great satisfaction to 

| know that one of the more than 
‘|| one hundred and twenty five 
stores is always near—a“ Western 
Auto” man almost always within 
reach, ready and willing to render 
courteous service. 


Hundreds of thousands of mo 
torists are acquainted with one 
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or more of the one hundred and 
twenty five “Western Auto” 
stores. 
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This acquaintanceship has solved 
for these motorists the problem of 
getting service when and where 
they need it; it has directed them 
to the road of greater motoring 
comfort, safety and economy; it 
has given them guaranteed Auto 
Accessories, Tires and Camping 
Equipment of uniform quality at 
uniformly low prices. 
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It matters not where they bought 
their “Western Auto” Supplies, 
every “Western Auto” store is 
theirs just as much as the one in 
which they made the purchase. 
Only “Western Auto” can offer 
such service — your nearest store 
will acquaint you with it. 
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any skillon my part. I pulled and wound. 
After a time the marlin came up perhaps 
fifty feet from us, and put his head out. 
His jaws were gaping. 

“Look at that hook! Look at it!’’ said 
Z. G. in a sudden anguish. “‘It’ll drop 
out!’ We all saw the bright, shiny hook 
sticking in the upper bill of the swordfish, 
apparently scarcely imbedded. That was 
a disheartening sight. Sid swore and 
Thad groaned. I gave up this fish, as if I 
had already lost him. “Keep your line 
tight, but not too tight,’’ admonished 
Z.G. ‘Handle him very carefully.” 


UCH directions, of course, I could 
not follow, but I did my best. It 
was only my brother’s way of feeling 
about things that made him persist in 
hope and fight with the slimmest chance. 
When the marlin sank again I said: 
“Good night!’ He sounded and I set to 
work on him. The rod was a Murphy 
hickory, the line a special 24 and the reel 
one of the 9g-o Coxe—a magnificent tackle. 
The fish did not show on the surface 
again, nor did he do any fast work. He 
swam off to sea and we followed. 


of the Season: 


In something over two hours I had 
him coming and saw the end was close, the 
point where either he would shake the 
hook or be captured. I had expected the 
former every moment since we saw where 
the hook was hanging. Sid fell back into 
skepticism. ‘‘Wouldn’t it have been great 
to take that fish back to Avalon!” 

“He gave the grandest exhibition J ever 
saw,” said Thad. “TI sure was glad to see 
one, anyway.” 

But most of that time Z. G. stood be- 
side me, camera in hand, silent and doubt- 
ful, yet holding to our one chance. At 
last the wonderful silvery white and pur- 
ple colors began to flash through the green 
water. I had the marlin coming. 

“He’s licked, R. C. Now if the hook 
only holds!”’ said my brother. 

In due time I brought the great fish 
close to the boat, where he weaved and 
rolled, a most beautiful sight. Z. G. was 
sharp and stern in his orders to Sid in re- 
gard to handling the leader. “Let it slip 
through your hands!—Hold now—he’s 
rolling this way! Pull!—Grab your gaff 

Make sure!” 

It took all of us to pull that marlin on 
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board, and I had to confess he was bigger 
than I had guessed. But even after see- 
ing him I fell far short in my estimate. 
Z. G. came closest with 310 pounds. This 
marlin, a particularly graceful and shapely 
fish, weighed 324 pounds! And the hook 
fellout ofhis mouth without being touched! 


HIS. was number five for me— 

over 300 pounds. If any one has 
ever noticed it, I have been rather lucky 
on big marlin, or perhaps unlucky, consid- 
ering how hard it is to pull on them. It 
may not be aside from the question to note 
here that I am the only angler with more 
than one 200-pound marlin to his credit. 
As a matter of fact, though, I don’t sce 
where much credit is due me. 

We brought this splendid specimen in 
to the dock on a holiday. Avalon was 
crowded with the Labor Day excursion- 
ists, and between four o’clock in the after- 
noon and nine that night, upwards of ten 
thousand people took the trouble to go out 
on the dock to see him. They were tour- 
ists from all over the country, and their 
expressions of wonder and delight and 
awe were indeed something to remember 
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OU couldn’t savvy,” she replied, 
again with the gesture of hér hand 
across her eyes. 
“Where did you live before you came 
to the desert?” he asked after a pause. 

“T was born and raised 
in Georgia and Dad and 
me come West when I 
was seventeen. Folks 
says good-bye _ back 
home,” she added under 
her breath. 

“Don’t they say good- 
bye out here?” 

“No, Fred savs they 
don’t.” The color was 
mounting to her face. 




















“He says they don’t do # woman it must be a very 
it in the West, where 3! warm, vital thing.” 
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their feelings. The resourceful pioneer 
life, every man on his own, independent 
and careless, makes them reserved and, 
outwardly, unemotional, but when they 
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(Continued from page 27) 


care for a woman, they care with all the 
passion of this great, silent country.” 
“That’s what Fred said,” the girl cried 


“They are shy about expressing their 
feelings,” the man said, “and the women 
of this country take things for granted. 
They marry for a home. The mothers 
do not teach ther sons to be lovers; they 

are taught to ride a 





horse, throw a rope and 








The olden, golden days are gone, but 
the spirit of them will live again 
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use a_ branding iron. 
The women cook and 
keep house for them. 
It’s a romantic country, 
full of dramatic events, 
but domestic life on the 
frontier rarely rises above 
sleep, eat and work, but 
when one of these men 
show their love to a 




















eagerly. ““That’s just what he said, when 
a man once loves a woman out here she 
gets in his blood; but why don’t they 
show they care?’ She dropped her eyes. 
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shadows of evening were stealing over 
the desert. A refreshing soft wind, 
poignant and sweet, stirred the grease- 
wood and mesquite. There was the 
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This is the rouge that so many women 
like so well that they will use no other. 
At all Ow drug stores and Ow agen- 
cies; at nearly all good drug and depart- 
ment stores; or by prepaid mail, 75c. 
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611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
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Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 
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drowsy hum of insects in the grass, and 
mocking birds and doves called from the 
brush. The great, caressing mystery of a 
southwestern night was closing about 
them. 

“T reckon you're tired,” Dawn said. 
“You come a long way from the cow 
camp. You better have some tea and a 
bite to eat while I make your room 
ready.” 


SHE laid out his supper and disap- 
peared into the adjoining room. A 
faded Navajo blanket covered one side of 
the empty door frame. 

“Your bed’s ready any time you are,” 
she said, setting a candle beside him. 
_ “But where will you sleep?” he asked, 


rising. 

She smiled. “Me? I don’t like beds, 
I’m half squaw. I'll take a blanket and 
lie down by the door. The moon will be 
up soon. I can see it rise over the moun- 
tains yonder. I like to listen to the 
desert at night,” she continued shyly, “‘it 
kind of breathes cool, deep breaths after 
the heat of the day, and the wind sounds 
like a far-off river.” 

The man looked at her as she stood be- 
side him fingering the sago lilies. He felt 
her vivid, flame-like personality. 

She looked up at him and smiled, 
friendly frank smile like a boy’s. 


“Pretty, aren’t they?” she asked, 
pointing to the lilies. “Now you better 
go to bed; sun-up comes round right 


sudden on the desert.” 


HE man seeing there was no use 
of argument, said good-night, and 
picking up the candle, went to the adjoin- 
ing room. From his bed he could see her 
sitting in the doorway, her head and pro- 
file dimly silhouetted against the near, 
star-sprinkled sky. He fell asleep thinking 
of her great love and loneliness. 

Once in the night he was 

awakened by a wild unearthly 
cry—a mountain lion up one 
of the canyons, then the 
yap-yap of a coyote to the 
east, then silence vast and 
awesome. A patch of moon- 
light fell on the girl’s figure, 
a Navajo blanket about her 
shoulders. She seemed a 
part of the spirit of the 
night, mysterious and infinite. 
A long time he watched her, 
then with a muttered, “fools 
—what poor, blind fools men 
are” he closed his eyes. 

She had run the horses in 
and had breakfast ready be- 
fore he awoke. The morning 
star had gone down in the 
west, and the rejoicing sun 
had chased the weird, gray 
dawn-shadows off the desert 
and was greeted by a burst of 
liquid music from the yellow- 
throated larks. A soft rim 
of opal color outlined the 
distant, broken rim of the 
Hoodoo mountains. 

“Tl go a little way with 
you and show you a short-cut 
to the Termino del Rastro 
ranch,” she said. “I want a 
ride.” Fau 

She saddled her roan 
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Indian pony and they mounted and rode 
off south. 

“You sure think a man could care and 
not say good-bye?” she asked suddenly, 
breaking the silence. 

“Of course I do,” the man replied ear- 
nestly. “He could care a great deal; it just 
might not be his way to say good-bye.” 

“Of course I aint speakin’ of any one 
in particular,” she said bravely, and Brin- 
ton admired her spirit. 

“Do you reckon,” she continued, “‘if he 
didn’t say good-bye, he might get sorry 
and come back to say it?” 

For a moment the man was uncertain 
what to answer, then avoiding her eyes, 
he said: “He might come back.” 

“That’s the reason I watch. 
hopin’—” 

She broke off suddenly and started her 
pony into a lope over the level stretch 
that lay before them. 


wth you like poetry?” Brinton 
asked, as they pulled up to cross 
an arroyo. 

“T like some,” the girl replied eagerly. 
“T like Mother Goose and the Psalm 
about the trumpet and the new moon. 
It’s cool and sounds like music. That’s 
poetry, aint it?” she asked shyly. 

“Poetry of the best kind,” the man an- 
swered, surprised and touched. “I know 
a poem called ‘Departure’ I would like 
to say to you. Two people who love one 
another have to part and the one who 
leaves does not say good-bye.” 

When the poem was. finished Dawn 
turned her eyes to his and he saw they 
were full of tears. 

“T don’t understand it all, but that 
part about ‘without a single kiss or a 
good-bye’,” she said faintly, “that’s what 
I mean, and the part ‘but all at once to 
leave me at the last!’ That’s real.” 
She thought a moment. 


I keep 





Kai Ming, of San Francisco, master of the art of gi sot, is 


here demonstrating the use of the swallow fork 
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“T'd like to learn that.” 

“T’ll write it out for you,” he said, feel- 
ing in his pocket and drawing out a pencil 
and note book; he wrote against the horn 
of his saddle. 

“As it says in this poem, you too have 
‘great and gracious ways. You are 
made for showing your emotions and 
these people of the hills and desert aren't.” 

He tore the poem from his note book. 
She took it, read it over gravely and put 
it in the pocket of her skirt. 

“There was a kid back in Georgia,” she 
began after a silence, “who gave me all 
the show of love I wanted. She’d come 
a-runnin’ with her arms out to meet me 
and cry when I’d leave her. I used to 

ray I’d have a kid like that myself but 
Seca don’t want children. He thinks—~” 
she stopped and turned her face from the 
man’s. 

“T reckon he’s right,” she went on; “the 
desert would be hard on a child. Do the 
mothers in the rest of the world learn 
their sons to be lovers?” Her voice was 
very wistful. 


The man flushed. 


OME of them do,” he answered. 
“My mother was from New Or- 
leans. She was part French.” 

The girl’s face was very grave. “Some 
women love a man the way they love a 
child. They want to watch over him and 
be gentle and soft like.” She looked at 
the man with her wide, searching eyes. 
“But men don’t like that soft goin’ on, do 
they?” 

“Most of them like it; they want it,” h: 
— emphatically. “Yes, they want 

he repeated. 

eDo they?” Dawn said. “Westerners 
don’t. They’re too independent and 
manly.” 

“Not a bit of it,” the man replied con- 
vincingly. “ They, are human, like the rest 

of us.” 

“Do you think I could 
learn a man to like it?” The 
note in her voice made Brin- 
ton turn his eyes away. 

“Just try,” he replied, his 
voice a little uncertain. “Men 
think they are independent 
and grown up, but they are 
like children, anxious to learn, 
in the hands of the woman 
they love. If a man doesn’t 
respond to your teaching, 
he’s not worth his salt.” 

“Ah, but he is,” she cried; 

“it’s just because I don’t 
savvy the ways of his coun- 
try. I just aint big enough 
to,” she stopped,’ realizing 
she had said too much. 

“Where did you meet your 
husband?” Brinton asked 
presently. 

“Dad was workin’ at the 
Blue Wolf mine. Early one 
mornin’ I was standin’ on a 
hill watchin’ the dawn, when 
I looks around and sees Fred 
ridin’ up the trail on a buck- 
skin horse.” She smiled at 
the memory of the meeting. 

“Aint it odd my name’s 
Dawn and we first seen each 
other at dawn!” she contin- 
ued. ‘We was parsoned ina 
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week and strung out a pack train and come 
down here to Fred’s ranch. The first two 
years he stayed on the ranch, herdin’ three 
hundred head of white- face cattle. - We 
were awful happy. 

‘And then?” the man asked encourag- 
ing rly. 

“Then he sold his herd to the Flying 
Crow outfit and got a job driving their 
steers to the corrals on Lost river and 
helpin’ them at the spring and fall round- 
ups. That’s when the partin’ com- 
menced—” 


ER voice had lost its gay, confi- 

dent tone. “I aint afraid of the 
Indians and Mexicans that come prowlin’ 
round. They’re friendly, but when Fred’s 
gone—” she stopped abruptly, and Brin- 
ton heard her murmur: 

“Without a single kiss or a good-bye.” 

She rode with him to the dry bed of 
Ghost creek. 

“PH be turnin’ back 
now,” she said. “He 
might come, I mean 
Fred, no tellin’ he 
might,” she added, as 
though to convince her- 
seit 

Brinton held out his 
hand. She placed her 
hand in his and he gave 
it a warm grip. 
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loved her; why wasn’t she satisfied? Why 
couldn’t she understand he could not 
leave a bunch of restless cattle on the 
prod, to say good-bye? It was a man’s 
country and she must adapt herself to it. 

He sighed and rolling himself a cig- 
arette, he rose, hung his gun in the holster 
and walked to the table. Dawn’s sun- 
bonnet lay on it. The man looked at it 
and slowly into his face came a look of 
great love and tenderness. He picked it 
up and fingered it caressingly. A piece of 
paper fell from its folds. Picking it up he 
carried it to the window to get the last 
of the fading light, and read the poem 

“Departure,” written in Brinton’s hand. 

At first he did not understand, then the 
memory of the stranger he had met on 
the trail flashed through his mind, and a 
feeling of jealous rage took possession of 
him. The stranger had written this poem 
to Dawn and underscored the line “a 
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wantin’ him to show he loves me. The 
stranger said mothers in this country 
don’t learn their sons to be lovers, but 
I'll try to learn him, I'll try.” 

A deep flush of shame spread over the 
man’s face as he stood staring at the 
paper. “It’s wantin’ him to show he 
loves me,” he repeated aloud. Suddenly 
he could not see the words before him and 
dropping into a chair he laid his arms on 
the table and buried his face in them. A 
sudden gust of wind came through the 
open door and blew out the candle. 


aw HE moon stole up over the Hoodoo 
range, touching the man’s bowed 
head and figure with soft, silver rays. He 
did not hear Dawn’s light step. She started 
back when she saw him, catching her 
breath steadying herself against the door. 

“Why, Fred, I didn’t look for you to 
come back for a week!” 

Receiving no reply she 
adv anced into the Toom. 
( “You asleep?” she 

whispered anxiously. 

The man raised his 
head from his arms. 

“No, I aint asleep,” 
his voice frightened her. 
\ “You sick or just 

awful’ tired, is that it?’ 

The man shook his head. 

She came closer and 

looked down at him. She 
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sure she understood SWANN NOS NOt SC s-His eyes were hauntingly 
what he meant, but as strange. 


she withdrew her hand from his she mur- 
mured, “Adios, thank you. Come back 
some day. J’ll be glad to see you.” 

He watched her travel in and out of the 
chaparral, hot now under the morning 
sun. Once she looked back and seeing 
him still sitting where she had left him, 
she waved her sombrero with a brave 
boyish gesture. Brinton watched her 
until she was lost in the silence, then he 
turned and rode south with a great wave 
of loneliness clutching at his heart. 

lhe first winds of evening were stirring 
the tall yucca palms as Fred Mallory 
rode into his ieeuais corral. He was dust- 
stained and weary. It had been a still 
day of intense heat and he had ridden 
hard. He turned his mare loose and hang- 
ing his saddle in the shed, he walked to 
the house, whistling and jingling his spurs. 

Dawn was not there. He had noticed her 
saddle in the shed and thought to find 
her home. He took off his chaps and 
shook the alkali dust from them and hung 
them with his spurs on the wall. The 
house seemed empty and silent. He sat 
mn his heels by the door cleaning his gun, 
the lean, brown hands that Dawn loved 
to watch moving deftly over their task. 
\t times, on the trail, the girl’s face had 
haunted him. Before he had gone away, 
he had caught her watching him with a 
hurt, questioning look in her eyes. Wo- 
men were queer. He had told Dawn he 
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single kiss.’ The man’s heart froze 
within him. At last Dawn had found 
some one who said good-bye in her way. 
How did he know she was not with the 
stranger now, somewhere in the owl- 
haunted dusk? What did he really know 
about her anyway? She had never had a 
chance to show what was in her, in this 
no-man’s land, but the stranger had come, 
the man from out-beyond, and written her 
poetry about love and a kiss. 


E stood by the window in the shad- 

ows, his hands clinched on the sill, 
a grim figure of anger and disappointment. 
He had trusted Dawn implicitly. For many 
moments he stood, his face drawn and 
white beneath the tan. Then walking to 
the table he picked up the sun-bonnet to 
return the paper until the proper moment 
came for him to question her. As he 
opened the sun-bonnet he found another 
piece of paper. The room was too dark 
to see, so lighting a candle he held the 
paper before it. Written in Dawn’s 
round, childish hand was the date “June 
2oth.”—that day—and beneath it the 
words, “Seven more days and nights to 
wait. It’s been a comfort writin’ my 
feelings the way the person did who wrote 
the poem. “Thy ways shall be my ways,’ 
that’s what they say in the Bible. I seem 
awful’ slow learnin’ his ways. It aint the 
desert that’s makin’ me so restless, it’s 
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“Ts there somethin’ wrong?” she asked, 
staring at him; there was no reply. Some- 
thing in his eyes forbade her questioning 
him further, and with a _ half-concealed 
sigh she said: 

“T reckon you're tired and hungry. 

I’ve been up on the mesa. 


HE moved 
man’s eyes following 
resolve, inspired by the talk 
stranger, seemed an impossible thing. 
The silence was unendurable. Her 
hand shook as she struck a match to light 
the lamp. She heard the chair move and 
the man came and stood close behind her. 
She was afraid to turn and meet his eyes; 
not physical fear, but a fear of finding he 
did not love her. She felt his hand on her 


It’s 
late. 


room, the 
her. Her 
with the 


about the 


shoulder. 
“Dawn, - he said, his voice low and 
husky, “‘won’t you turn and look at me? 


Slowly she faced him; his eyes were vivid 
and burning now and close to hers. 

“T’ve been awful’ impatient and blind 
with you; it’s a hard country on women 
like you. I don’t reckon you can forgive 
me right off,” he leaned a little toward 
her, “but I reckon I care so much, ” he 
whispered, “I care so much, I can’t tell 
you about it, but I’l! try if you’ll help me.” 

“Aint you come back to say good-bye?” 
she asked brokenly. 

“No, there aint gomg to be no more 
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need for good-byes for you and me,” his 
voice was very low. “TI aint goin’ to leave 
you no more,” he bent his head nearer to 
hers and gave her a long look, then closed 
his eyes. 

“Can you bring yourself to forgive my 
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blunderin’ ways, Dawn? Can you let me 
touch you?” he reached out his hand. 
There was a breathless silence. 
“Can’t you put your arms around me 
and tell me you care; you can learn me to 
be your lover.” She swayed toward 
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him and reached out’ her arms. 
“Seems you don’t need to learn,” she 
breathed. The man held her close. 
Outside, the moonlit desert stirred, 
awakened by a warm, vagrant wind from 
the mountains. 
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he grinned. “Casey’s an 
He’ll love trying to 
Fat chance! 


morning,” 
enthusiastic cop. 
track down the mystery. 


A fellow passing through passed it off 


on me.” 

Overton slipped ‘into the  flivver. 
Stella waved her hand and laughed. 
They rolled away. Tom turned back to 
the garage. 

“No use kidding myself,” he mut- 
tered bitterly. “No use. I'd better get 
back to work.” 

But he did not touch his tools. Instead 
he got out his bank-book and began to 
jot down figures on a scrap of paper. 


II 


EXT morning the dame who 

always ground her gears drove 
out of the garage and Tom folded up her 
check and slipped it in his pocket. Noth- 
ing very pressing for half an hour now. 
He swung the sliding doors shut and 
washed up. 

He was going out of the door when he 
saw Casey strolling past. 

“Morning, Tom,” said Casey benevo- 
lently. “Ye look prosperous, 
shuttin’ up. shop this time of yg 
a mornin’. © 

Tom grinned 

“You'll think I’m running 
booze in a day or two,” he 
said cheerfully. “What d’you 
say to the new sport Beutz?”’ 

Casey swung his night 
stick. 

“They’re good-lookin’ 
boats. A flivver is the limit 
of an honest cop, though.” 
He gazed at his young friend. 
“Sure, ye’re not. serious? 
Those Beutz’s cost money. 
Where do you get off to run 
a bus like that?” 

“Oh, there’s reasons some- 
times,” said Tom, grinning. 

“Aint it the truth?” Casey 
sighed. Then he glanced 
sidewise at Tom. “Look 
here, I’ve known ye since ye 
could duck between me legs 
when I tried to grab ye 
swimmin’ in the city reser- 
voir. Is it Stella, now?’ 

“That’s right,” the younger 
man answered. His face 
hardened defensively. 

Casey nodded and swung 
his nightstick as he fell ma- 


“Tl not be sayin’ any- 
thing,” he said diplomatic- 
ally. “But tell me; I’ve 
heard the boys talkin’. Why 
is *t that the other home 
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(Continued from page 11) 


boys dodge her like she was the plague? 
She’s a pretty girl an’ she seems to be a 
nice one.” 

“If any of them have got anything to 
say about her,” said Tom_ harshly, 
“they’ve only got to say it to me.” 

“Twas a fine licking you gave Jim 
Haney,” Casey agreed. “I would have liked 


to see it. What was that fight about?” 
“A private matter,” Tom answered 
curtly. He walked a dozen steps in 


silence. Then with a forced grin he asked, 
‘Say, have I or have I not got a drag with 
the force?” 

“Within reason,” said Casey. “Who 
do ye want to murder now?” 

“A fellow passed a counterfeit five- 
spot on me yesterday. What should [| 
do? Pass it, tear it up, or turn it over?” 

“Hand it over,” said Casey. “’Tis a 
criminal offense keepin’ it. Of course if ye 
had passed it by accident, now— 

“T caught it half an hour after the 
fellow had gone,” Tom pulled out his 
slender roll of bills. “Here it is.” 


” 





Prize Eastern brook trout from the Paradise River, Rainier National Park 
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He frowned, and looked over his bills 
again. ‘There were several fives in his 

ocket, but none was the counterfeit. 
He dug down again, exploratively, but his 
hand came out empty. 

“TI guess I did pass it,” he said rue- 
fully. “On ek a0 passing through 
who stopped for gas.” 

“Well,” said Casey, “’Tis too bad 
but it’s not the first of your crimes I’ve 
forgotten to report. Pil be turnin’ back 
now. Watch out an’ don’t be stung 
again. They say San Francisco is crawlin’ 
with queer bills.” 


Sew frowned as he absently went 
through his money again. 

“Oh, don’t worry about it,” said 
Casey. ‘“‘’Tis no matter. But Tom?” 

“Wh at?” 

“There’s a mighty pretty girl visiti: 
at me sister’s. Katie Madden, her name 
is, an’ she looks like she came from 
Ireland herself. Why don’t ye drop in 
some time?” 

Tom came to himself with a jerk. 

“All right,” he said politely. In- 
wardly he was fuming. Casey 
hadn’t said anything against 
Stella, but he thought a lot. 
Asking why the other fellows 
in town didn’t go around to 
see her, and hinting that he 
ought to pick out another: 
girl. The fellows didn’t go 
to see Stella because she 
wouldn’t let them come, 
that was why! 

He’d show them if she was 
a gold-digger! With a good 
car like she ought to ride in, 
he’d show them that she’d go 
around with a home-town 
fellow if she felt like it 
He’d— 

The bank was before him. 
He’d put it up to the cashier 
S6 much on the garage 
He owned that, clear. He’d 
have to sign over the fire- 
insurance. Had the policy 
with him to prove it was all 
straight. And with what 
he had ahead—. 

With a curt, “see you 
later,’ he left Casey and 
turned into the bank. 


If] 
HE car was a beauty, 
all right. Low hung, 
with a racy-looking hood and 
those seats that are little 
more than cushions on the 
floor. No doors. You stepped 
over the side, and the car 
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enveloped you and you were looking down 
the long hood like a gun pointed at the 
horizon. The engine—. 

Tom drew up with a flourish in front 
of Stella’s. She couldn’t pick a flaw in this 
bus. And it was a warm night; the 
roads’d be ribbons of concrete stretchin’ 
to the end of the world—-. 

He blew the horn triumphantly. 
knew he was coming. He’d phoned. 

She spoke from the porch. 

“Tom?” Amazement was in her voice. 

“That you? That the new bus?” 

He got out, swaggering a little. His 
grin wasn’t feigned, now. 


She 


66 ERE it is,” he told her, mount- 
ing the steps joyously. “I brought 
it around for you to look over.” 

Stella did not speak for a moment. 
Then she laughed. 

“T didn’t think you’d really do it,” 
she said. “I thought you were kidding.” 
She fended him off expertly and laughed. 
“Here’s Jack.” 

Tom stiffened. ‘Then he understood. 
Of course Overton had just come around 
and she couldn’t tell him to go away. 

“Sorry, Overton,” he said cheerfully. 
“T sure do hate to bust up the party, but 
I guess you'll excuse—.” 

“Tom!” Stella pressed his arm warn- 
ingly. “He’s got a new car, Jack. Isn’t 
it a beauty?” 

“It looks good from here,” said Over- 
ton lazily. He made no move to rise. 

“But—I thought, I thought we were 
going to see how you liked it tonight. | 
phoned.” 

Stella pressed his arm again, caressingly. 

“Oh, I thought you were kidding. You 
kid so much. So when Jack wanted to 
come over I said he could.” 

Tom swallowed and then managed to 
grin, while his hands clenched. 

“Oh, I guess she’ll hold three,” 
cheerfully. “With a little crowding. 
it anyhow. Like to come, Overton? 

Overton rose gracefully in acquiescence. 


he said 
Try 





The funeral’s at three. 
Chicago, Ill 


c.0.D 


No flowers! 
J. Locke Muir, 128 Locust St., 


And they shipped me back home 


They trepanned where my brains ought to be. 





C. L. Armstrong, Box 115, Hazleton, Iowa. 


All the daylight was knocked out of me. 
Harry Jefferson, 528 West oth St., Cincinnati, O 
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The Lucky Guy: 


The unfinished 


June Limerick: 


First Prize, $20: 
Miss Harriet Overacker, 312 Maiden Lanz, 
Fourth Prize, $3: My head is still full of debris. 
Bill Heiman, 1387 Albany St., 


Fifth Prize, $2: Now I’ve pegs where my legs used to be. 
Miss Frances Montgomery, 481 Stowe Ave., Oakland, Cal 


Second Prize, $10: And—Bingo!—his meaning struck me. 
Hy Meyer, 1638 North Argyle Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


Third Prize, $5: My insurance may pay the Doc's fee 
Dr. A. K. Wearne, Columbia Falls. Mont. 


Rae Minturn, Imperial Theater, San Francisco, Cal. 


They went down to the car. Stella 
snuggled close to Tom. 
“All set,” Overton drawled, settling 


himself comfortably. “Along the ocean 
drive, James.” 

Stella and Overton began to talk. Low- 
toned. Confidential. Tom drove on, his 
lips pressed tightly together. He lost 
himself in frenzied imaginings of pound- 
ing Overton’s face to a jelly. He hated 
him—hated him. Suddenly Stella was 
looking at him in the dim light. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Tom?” 

“Nothing.” He tried to grin, to speak 
cheerily. 

Stella’s hand crept about his arm. 
Even as she pressed it she was talking to 
Overton. Now and then she turned to 
Tom and pressed his arm again. Telling 
him she was just kidding Overton along. 

As Overton bent over to light a 
cigarette she whispered to him: 

“Did you really get this car just for me, 
Tom?” 


“Sure,” said Tom in a flat voice. He 
did not look at her. 

“You dear!’ breathed Stella. “You 
” 


are a dear, Tom! 

Tom didn’t answer. He didn’t have 
anything to say. He suddenly decided 
to turn back. It was a long way. Tom 
felt cold. And tired. Horribly tired, 


without being sleepy at all. 


HE road rushed past. Now and 

then Stella looked queerly at 

him. Tried to make him talk. He 

couldn’t, somehow. He couldn’t grin 
and kid with them. 

The lights of the town showed up 


ahead. Stella pressed Tom’s arm. 
“Ts that a fire?’ asked Overton sud- 
denly. 


Tom looked. In among the huddled 
masses of houses, in between the rec- 
tangular small fragments of brightness, 
there was a huge and irregular glare. 
No flames. Just a glare of orange-red, 
with smoke coming from it. 


June Winners in Sunset’s Last-Line Limerick Contest 


A LUMBERJACK up in a tree, 


Once shouted down something to me. 


Since I couldn't quite hear him, 
I walked over near him, 





One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 


What happened no two will agree. 
E. F. Hultgrenn, Sprague, Wash. 


The company buried me free. 
Dr. Arche C, Hicks, Rust Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


Now a red-headed nurse waits on me. 
Mickey Sullivan, Rye-Patch Mining Dist., via 
Tonopah, Nev 
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Now a pancake has nuthin’ on me! 
Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Murray Leinster 


Tom stared dully for a moment. Then 
he felt queer all over. He jammed his 
foot down on the accelerator. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Stella, 
scared. 

Tom did not answer. He was racing 
the car at top speed to get to the place 
That triangle of street-lamps down below 
was Grove and Holman avenues. That 
placed it. Close to the garage, anyhow. 

He jammed on the brakes amid a 
tangle of engines and hose-lines. It was 
nearly over now. Just a few piles of 
smoking, glowing embers and a twisted 
green pump, with the paint all blistercd 
off it now. 


Tom walked stifly to the remains of 


his garage. The two cars he had been 
working on had been gotten out, some- 
how. They were shoved off down the 
street. 

Casey put his hand on Tom’s shoulder 


OUGH luck, Tom,” he = said 

soberly. ‘‘’ Twas the house next 
door that started it. They’d gone off to 
the movies wid an electric iron turned on. 
I’m hopin’ you had good insurance, boy 

“I did,” said Tom. He laughed mirth:- 
lessly, looking at the ashes. 

“Well, now, that’s fine,” said Case 
anxiously. “Don’t you be worryin’. It’s 
everybody that has hard luck sometimes.” 

“Oh, yes,” Tom answered strangel) 

“Ev erybody.” 

After a long time he went stiffly back 
to where Stella waited for him anxious} 

“Ts it all burned down, Tom?” 

He nodded 

Stella made a_ sympathetic 
Then she said suddenly: 

“But that doesn’t mean you'll have t: 
lose this car, does it?” 

Tom stared and shook his head. 

“IT was going to say,” said Stell: 
breathlessly, “we can’t do much, but 
we've got a two-car garage back of ou: 
house, you know. You can keep this 
one there for a while. Papa won’t mind.”’ 


sound 


St. Paul, Minn. 


What he said wouldn't go at a tea. 
C. T. Bodwell, Littleton, N. H. 


Now I'm not what I once used to be. 
Herbert W. Jones, Fairfax, Wash. 


**Twas only a small limb, but Gee! 
Mrs. J. E. Murphy, 
Box 714, Yuba City, Cal 
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“All right. Thanks,” said Tom 
drearily. “Would you mind driving it 
there, Stella? I—I want to think.” 

She slipped over to the wheel and 
started the motor. 

“Sorry, old chap,” drawled Overton. 

Tom did not answer. He hardly heard 


him. He was going back to the heap of 


ashes. 
The next morning he signed the paper 
the cashier handed him and said dully, 


ES, that’s all right. Thanks, Mr. 
Martin. No, I don’t know yet 
just what [ll do.” 

He got up and went out of the bank. 
[hat cleared everything up now. He’d 
had the fire-insurance money and had 
~ off the bank with it. That left him 
flat. Just w ith the car. A peach of a car 
for a rich man’s son. 

Have to get a job, of course. Funny 
that there wasn’t any kick to it. Ac- 
cording to the books he ought to have 
been braced up by the hard luck. Ought 
to be digging in harder than ever, plan- 
ning clear-headedly to buck his luck and 
come back stronger than ever. And 
instead he was trying to figure out if he 
could keep that car on a mechanic’s wages. 

He had to keep it, though. He'd 
bouzht it. Stella was crazy about it. 
She'd been mighty decent to him since 
the garage burned down. Getting her 
father to let him store the bus in the 
garage alongside the family  flivver. 
Mighty decent. Acted like she loved him. 
Only—. 

“Hello, Tom,” boomed Casey at his 
shoulder. How’s the boy?” 

“Tm all right.” 

“Ye’ll be rebuildin’ that garage soon, 
won't ye?” asked Casey joyously. “With 
that insurance money, now, it ought to 
be « grand new shop you'll be puttin’ up.” 

“I’m broke,” said Tom drearily. 

‘Go on wid ye! What are banks for? 
Put the insurance down on a new garage 
an’ make the bank lend ye the balance. 
They'll do it on a mortgage.” 

fom mumbled. If it hadn’t been for 
that car he’d be all right. 

“[ bought that Beutz,” he explained 
with a twisted smile. “That finished me.” 

Casey swung his night-stick and looked 
solemn. 

’Tis a pity,” he admitted. ‘You'll 
lose money when you sell it. But maybe, 
seein’ you’ve not had it long, you'll 
get a fair price, now.” 

(om said nothing. He was suddenly 
excited. Something was coming to him 
now. A good idea. He might be able to 
work it. Concrete blocks and_plate- 
glass windows to show agency stuff. He’d 
have to see. 

“TI told Katie Madden about ye, Tom,” 
said Casey benevolently. ‘‘She’s crazy 
to meet ye, but she’d never speak to me 
again if she knew I told you. She saw 
you ridin’ by one day, an’ my sister told 
her who you were.” 

tom smiled absently. 

“All right, Casey,” he said vaguely. 

He hurried away. To the Beutz agency. 
Put his cards on the table. Put it up to 
them squarely. It wasn’t the usual sort 
of thing, but they knew he knew how to 
take care of a car. 

He drew up before the agency and took 
a deep breath. No need to think over 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Build Your Churches of a 
Worthy Material 


ROM coast to coast the majority of fine church buildings through- 

out the United States today are built of Indiana Limestone—the 

beautiful natural stone quarried in the hills of southern Indiana. 
No other building material lends itself with such grace and charm to 
the embodying of a people’s religious ideas and aspirations. And no 
other has such unqualified approval by the leading architects of the 
country. 
Indiana Limestone is adaptable to the most precise and exquisite 
carving for both the exterior andinterior of a church; when free from 
carving or ornamentation, it affords a natural beauty and chaste sim- 
plicity that cannot be produced by imitative or manufactured materials. 
Its distinguished beauty of soft color-tones, ranging from Buff to 
Gray, and even texture, together with its ruggedness and freedom 
from artificiality makes Indiana Limestone the most fitting of all build- 
ing materials for church buildings and cathedrals. 

You will find valuable and interesting information concerning 

Indiana Limestone and its various uses in the f< es book- 

ets, which we will send you free, upon reques 

“The Story of Indiana Limestone’”’ “Indiana L imestone B oP Buildings”’ 


“Distinctive Houses of Indiana 1] Limestone’ ‘‘Indiana Limestone for 
School end College Buildings’’ Portfolio of House Designs—50c 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


ye discourage cleaning Rm. 


Limestone buildings, since the ven- 
erable antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to be one of 
the great charms of natural stone. 
However, anyone determined to 
clean a stone building may obtain 
complete information on methods 
that will not destroy the surface 
of the stone, by writing to the 
Indiana .Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Service Bureau, 
Bedford, Indiana. 








*. Py a Church building, Santa Monica. California 


- Martin, Architect 




































Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 











Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Business of Buying 


UYING 1s one of the practical 
details of life which occurs 
every day. It has become so 
mechanical that the intricate 
and delicate psychological 

process necessary to carry out this exchange 
has been overlooked by all but a few 
specialized and trained persons who study 
human reactions in relation to trade. It 
is done to satisfy either a physical demand 
or a spiritual wish, to supply food to sup- 
port the body or clothes to protect it, or 
surroundings to give it comfort and 
beauty. These are the primary motives 
for the operations of buying and selling, 
but the process has become more and 
more involved as modern life has de- 
veloped 

There are two sides to this as there are 
to most affairs of life, two opposing forces, 
two persons involved, the one who sells 
and the one who buys. Research and 


study have resulted in a highly specialized 
knowledge by the business world of the 
buying public, its whims and its demands, 
but the buyers as a rule are not so well 
informed and certainly not so well 
organized. They have only one ad- 
vantage: they are on the defensive. The 
salesman is the aggressor, the persuader. 
He it is who must convince, either by 
some personal quality of his own, by the 
quality of his merchandise, by its appeal- 
ing display or by some method which is 
sufficient to overcome the resistance, the 
objections or defenses of his customer, 
those subtle reactions which in some 
degree influence the buyer in the transac- 
tion. 

On the other hand the buyer should be 
intelligently informed as to what is 
taking place so as not to be caught 
unaware in this great game and snared 
into buying unwisely. It is a matter of 





common knowledge that most of the 
purchasing is done by women. The 
reasons for this are easy to see. The 
needs of the home and family are her 
affair and it is her business to see that 
they are filled, so that she quite naturally 
becomes the household purchasing agent. 
To distribute the family income c careful ly 
and with wisdom, supplying the necessary 
demands and maintaining a_systemati 
Saving in proportion to the income a1 d 
expenditure, should be the aim of every 
woman who is trusted to administer t! 
major share of the family fortunes. 


OOD, clothing and household sup- 

plies cover the three largest item 
that are constantly demanding attention, 
and, of these three, food is the most in- 
sistent, for it must be constantly renewed. 
The budget plan of disbursement is the 
safest and most modern way of using the 


The Cash, Carry and Self-Help method of buying groceries 
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income to give the best results. With every 
asset in mind this money is distributed to 
cover all the needs of the family, the very 
human need for fun and play and beauty 
as well as the practical demands that are 
more obvious but no more important. 

The six divisions covered by the budget 
are shelter, food, savings, clothing, 
operating and advancement. Shelter, 
food and clothing need no explanation. 
Saving covers payments on property or 
insurance, or on any legitimate invest- 
ment that forms a protective defense for 
the future. Operating covers the cost of 
service, furnishing, household appliances, 
repairs, fuel, lights and telephone. Ad- 
vancement stretches to include the doctor 
and dentist as well as the movie, the 
magazine and the summer vacation. The 
best method of making up a budget for 
the first time is to go over old accounts 
and determine the percentage of income 
used for these different items and form 
the first budget in accordance with this 
result, keeping it flexible so that with 
wider experience certain items can be 
increased and others lessened to meet the 
case in hand. As the children grow up 
and their needs take on a little different 
character these items can be adjusted 
from time to time to meet the necessity. 
Even where the income remains fixed the 
percentage can be changed to bring about 
the desired result. 


HERE are two methods of buying 

food, the direct method of going to 
market and making a personal selection 
from the stock on hand, bringing home 
some of the perishables if necessary and 
paying cash if the buying is done at one of 
the cash-and-carry markets. This applies 
to you if your business is that of a house- 
wife and your time in your “business 
ours” may be legitimately devoted to 
marketing in this leisurely and concen- 
trated fashion. In this case meals should 
be planned several days ahead to save 
too many trips to the market, and 
buying done according to this plan. More 


‘economical buying may also be done if 


meals are planned in advance, for left- 
overs may be utilized and waste elimi- 
nated. The housewife who has leisure 
to do so should shop for her household 
supplies. She should compare prices and 
make her purchases where these are 
lowest in proportion to the quality of the 
product. 

On the other hand, there are today 
many women who are competently 
running their homes while actively en- 
gaged in business, whose time has a 
money value greater than the amount 
that could be saved by marketing per- 
sonally for the household necessities. 
For such as these the telephone and the 
charge and delivery system are the 
answer. For these women a thorough 
knowledge of prices and products is an 
absolute necessity. In ordering, brands 
should be named in the case of canned 
or packaged goods, and as much as pos- 
sible should be purchased under this 
reliable protection. Goods that are sold 
and advertised nationally are so standard- 
ized that a woman knows with a fair 
degree of certainty just what she will 
receive. If there is too great a variation 
in either quality or quantity it is not 
dificult to fix the responsibility and 
receive an adequate return. 
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The Secret of Easy Breakfasts 
—Electrically 


Thousands have learned this easy’way to prepare breakfast— 
right at the table, with a Hotpoint Triplex Grill and a Hotpoint 
Percolator Set. Let these Hotpoint Servants wait on you, for 
cool Summer comfort, without steps to and from the kitchen. 


Hotpoint Triplex Grill 
It poaches, toasts, broils, boils, or 
fries—three operations at once. 





Hotpoint Percolator Set 


Forall who love good coffee. Com- 
plete sets—in a wide variety of 
Aseconomicalasatoaster.Com- _ styles, from $17.00 up. Percola- 
plete with all utensils, $13.50. tors alone from $10.50 up. 
For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., 
155 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Factories: Ontario, California, and Chicago, Illinois 
Los Angeles - Portland + Seattle + Salt Lake City - St. Louis 


Cleveland - NewYork - Boston + Atlanta 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Inc. 















i Hotpoint Range RS-73 
One of 17 popular models. Beautiful gleam- 
ing white enamel and nickel. Automatic 
time and temperature control. Over-size 
long, uniform waves. Price: $5.00; with porcelain lined oven. Shelf door. Hotpoint 
drying comb, $5.75. “speed” units. Send for complete catalog. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 


Hotpoint Curling Iron 
Only the Hotpoint has a shield that opens 
parallel to the heated waver rod, gripping 
the hair evenly for its full length—to make 

















Toasters Heating Pads Waffle terme 


Relishes and Conserves 


Summer Preparations 


that help make Winter 


Dinners Delicious 


N order to enjoy the appetizing 

flavor that a well blended relish or 

a properly seasoned pickle adds to 

the meat course when winter de- 

mands a return to a hot and hearty 
dinner once more, it is necessary to stock 
the shelves at the 
season when the 
fruits and vegeta- 
bles are available, 
cheap and at their 
best. Walnuts for 
pickling should be 
gathered in July if 
possible, for they 
should be soft 
enough that a pin 
can be run through 
the shells. 

Vegetables for 
pickling should be 
carefully scrubbed 
and given a prelimi- 
nary soaking in a 
solution of salt and 
water, one-fourth of 
a cup of salt to each 
quart of water, for 
several hours or 
overnight. The salt 
draws the water 
fromthe tissues, 
leaving them crisp 
and better prepared 
to absorb the pick- 
ling solution. 

Fruits need no 
preliminary _ treat- 
ment. 

Use a porcelain- 
lined, aluminum or graniteware kettle for 
cooking pickles, and lift and stir with a 
wooden or granite spoon. 

Too much salt toughens and shrivels 
the vegetables to be pickled. Vinegar 
that is too strong may bleach them and 
cause them to soften. Ground spices 
make a dark pickle. Whole spices may be 
used if a light pickle is preferred. These 
should be tied in a bag and removed 
before the pickles are sealed. Care should 
be taken to have the jars well filled so 
that no air space remains at the top. 

The best materials should be used, the 
vegetables should be sound, ripe and 
freshly gathered. Seal the pickles in 
wide-mouthed stone or glass jars, label 
them and store in a cool, dry place. 

Ginger Pears 
5 pounds hard pears 5 pounds sugar 
3 cups water 2 lemons, juice and 
+3 cup preserved grated rind 

ginger 

Remove the skin and cores from the 
pears and cut the fruit in slices length- 
wise, Add the water and cook until the 
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pears are tender. Add the sugar, juice 
and grated rind of the lemons, the ginger 
cut in small pieces and simmer the mix- 
ture until it is thick. Pour into clean hot 
jars and seal. 


Rhubarb Relish 
4 cups rhubarb sliced 1 teaspoon powdered 
4 cups onion, sliced cloves 
1 quart vinegar 1 teaspoon powdered 
5 cups brown sugar allspice 
1 teaspoon powdered 1 teaspoon pepper 
cinnamon 114 teaspoons salt 


Peel rhubarb and onions. Heat vine- 
gar, add rhubarb, onions, sugar, spices, 


A basket of fruit—a can of sugar—a little cooking makes the conserve 


pepper and salt. Cook slowly one and a 
quarter hours. Divide into bottles and 
seal while still warm. 


Pickled Walnuts 


1% ounce nutmeg 

Y¥% ounce mustard 
seed 

2 cups brown sugar 

4 cups vinegar 


100 green walnuts 

Brine 

1 ounce ground 
pepper 

1 ounce ginger 

14 ounce cloves 


Lay walnuts in brine made from one 
half cup salt to two quarts water. Allow 
them to remain for ten days, changing the 
water two or three times during this 
period. Rub off the outside skin with a 
coarse cloth. Put the spices in a bag in a 
large saucepan. Add the nuts, pour in 
the vinegar, and boil all together for a few 
minutes, then allow to stand overnight. 
Drain off the vinegar, and if it is not very 
strong add fresh vinegar. Add the wal- 
nuts and boil all together for a few min- 
utes. Drain the walnuts. Put the vine- 
gar into a preserving kettle and boil for 
five minutes. Pack the walnuts in clean 
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Strain the vinegar solution over 


hot jars. 
Seal. 


them until the jars are full. 
Mixed Pickle 
2 cups cooked corn 2 cups cooked string, | 
4 cooked cauliflower beans 
heads 6 cucumbers chopped 
4 green peppers, 3 red peppers, 
chopped chopped 
VY cup nasturtium 14 cup brown sugar 
seeds, chopped 1 tablespoon salt 
4 tablespoons mus- 3 tablespoons mixed 
tard spices 
1 teaspoon celery salt 2 quarts vinegar 
Mix corn, beans, cauliflower, pecled 
cucumbers, peppers and nasturtium seeds, 
Drain thoroughly 
and pack in wide- 
mouthed - sterilized 
jars. Put sugar, salt 
and seasoning into 
a saucepan, add 
vinegar and boil ff- 
teen minutes. Pour 
into the jars and 
seal at once. 


Pepper Mangoes 

Green peppers 

Brine 

1 quart chopped ci!)- 
bage 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 tablespoon clove 

2 tablespoons white 
mustard seed 

1 tablespoon cinn:i- 
mon 

114 cups sugar 

Vinegar 


Remove the stem 
ends of green pep- 
pers, carefully ex- 
tract the seeds and 
midribs and lay the 
peppers in strongly 
salted water, one- 
half cup salt to two 
quarts water, for 
twenty-four hours. 
Chop the cabbag: 
fine and add the salt, mustard seed, 
cloves, cinnamon and sugar, mixing 
them well. Drain the peppers, stuff them 
with the prepared cabbage, replace th: 
pepper caps and tie in position. Pack th: 
peppers in a stone jar and cover them with 
strong cold vinegar. They will be ready 
for use in three weeks. 


California Mixed Relish 
18 green tomatoes 1 bunch celery 
8 cucumbers 6 cup salt 
5 dozen small green 2 quarts vinegar 
onions 1 cup brown sugar 
1 pound green string 4 tablespoons mus- 
beans tard seed 
1 cauliflower 1 tablespoon cloves 
3 chopped red 1 tablespoon pepper 
peppers 
Dice the tomatoes, celery and cu- 
cumbers, skin the onions and remove the 
tops, cut the beans in small pieces and 
s€parate the cauliflower into flowerets. 
Put all the vegetables, including the 
chopped red peppers into an earthen- 
ware crock or . wl and sprinkle with the 
salt. Allow to stand twenty-four hours, 
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a STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE Sift together the dry ingredients, then rub in the Snow- 
drift with the fingertips or the back of the mixing-spoon, 
2 Cupfuls Flour until the mixture looks flaky. Pour in the milk to make 
4 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder a soft dough and roll on a floured board. Bake in one 
wT . . . 
us- 1 Teaspoonful Salt layer for a large short cake or cut with a biscuit cutter for 
a | 1 Teaspoonful Sugar individual short cakes. Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees 
4 t0 6 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift, F.) for from twelve to fifteen minutes. Split in two parts 
cu- s 
the | Depending Upon the Shortness Desired and put one quart of halved and sweetened strawberries 
nd i : ; 
a 2 Cupful Milk between the layers and on top. Garnish with whole 
~ berries and serve hot with hard sauce or cream. 





en- 


Snowdrift is a rich creamy shortening and a wholesome frying fat. 
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Mary MarGaret CHAPPELL 
adopted daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Gray 
3910 Wesley Street 
Greenville, Texas 


Motherless ~ 


Mary Margaret thrived 
on her Eagle Brand diet 


Littte Mary Margaret Chappell came 
into the world on the first day of June, 
1924—a healthy baby of 734 pounds. 
Twenty-three days later her mother 
died. 

The sanitarium doctor and the nurse 
in charge immediately put the little girl 
on Eagle Brand—the baby food most 
nearly like breast milk. Mary Margaret 
changed to her new diet without the 
slightest difficulty, and thrived so 
well that when, at the age of six weeks 
she was adopted by friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Gray, they continued feed- 
ing her Eagle Brand. 


Her foster-mother writes of Mary 


















































Mary Margaret at 6 months— 


weighing 18 Ibs. 
diantly hea 


Margaret's 


progress: ‘‘At 6 months she weighed 18 pounds, at 
18 months, 30 pounds. She walked before she was 
9 months old. Her diet for the first 15 months was 
Eagle Brand, orange juice and water—nothing else. 
She has never had any serious illness and is a healthy, 


happy, normal baby.”’ 
Wherever, for any reason, mother’s 
milk is not available or satisfactory, 


Dordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 





and 


Ithy 


va- 


Eagle Brand Condensed milk is the 
accepted choice everywhere for bottle 
feeding. 

For Eagle Brand—whole cow’s milk 
modified with just the right amount of 
pure refined sugar—meets all the exact- 
ing requirements for a baby food. It 
offers easy digestibility, high nutritive 
value (the all-essential vitamins, too), 
absolute safety and uniformity. Easy to 
buy anywhere. Simple for any mother 
to use. 

If you are faced with a difficult feeding 
problem, by all means put your baby 


on Eagle Brand. Three generations of mothers have 
written us of their success with this milk. Some of 
their stories, with pictures of their babies, are given 
in What Other Mothers Say, a new booklet that also 
contains feeding charts for babies up to 2 years. 
Send the coupon for this and Baby's Welfare, a 





booklet on the general care of your baby, 
written bya physician. Both booksarefree. 











THE BORDEN COMPANY 
248 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ee 


Please send me my free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby’s Welfare. 





Partners since 1857 
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then drain off the liquid. Heat the vine- 

gar with the sugar and spices to the boil- 
ing point, add the vegetables and cook 
until they are tender. Pack the pickles in 
clean, hot jars and seal. 


Tomato Catsup 
14 peck ripe toma- 34 cup white mustard 


toes, peeled seeds 
2 red peppers 34 cup grated horse- 
2 large onions, peeled radish 
{tablespoons salt 1 tablespoon black 
114 cups sugar pepper 


1 teaspoon celery 4 cups vinegar 

seeds 

Put tomatoes, peppers and_ onions 
through food chopper. Add. salt, sugar, 
seeds, horseradish, pepper and vinegar. 
Mix together but do not cook. Seal in 
air-tl ght j jars. 

Spiced Plums 

2 cups vinegar 
1 tablespoon cloves 
1 tablespoon allspice 


{ quarts plums 

3 poun sugar 

1 tablespoon ground 
cinnamon 


Make a syrup from the vinegar, sugar 
and spices. Boil for five minutes. Prick 
each plum with a fork and pour the boil- 
ing syrup over the fruit. Allow to stand 
for three days, then skim out the plums, 
boil down the syrup until quite thick, add 
the plums and heat to the boiling point. 
Seal in clean, hot jars. 


Corn Relish 


1S cars sweet corn 1 quart vinegar 


1 small cabbage 2 cups brown sugar 
114 cups chopped 14 cup salt 
celery 3 tablespoons 
{ onions mustard 
! large green peppers 


Blanch the corn for two minutes and 
cut the kernels from the ear. Chop the 


cabbage, celery, onions and_ peppers. 
Combine all the ingredients and cook 


until the vegetables are tender. This will 
take about twenty-five to thirty minutes. 
Seal in clean hot jars. 
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Green Tomato Mincemeat 
1 peck green tomatoes 3 lemons 
10 cups sugar 2 teaspoons powdered 
2 tablespoons salt cloves 
4 cups seeded raisins, 2 teaspoons powdered 
chopped cinnamon 

1 cup suet, chopped 2 teaspoons powdered 
1 cup vinegar allspice 

1 teaspoon powdered nutmeg 


Chop tomatoes, drain and scald them 
by pouring boiling water over and allow- 
ing to stand until cold. Put into pre- 
serving kettle, add sugar, salt, raisins and 
suet and cook slowly until tender. Cool 
and add vinegar, strained lemon j juice and 
spices. Store in jars and use for pies. 


Pickled Watermelon Rind 


1 lemon, sliced thin 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon allspice 


2 pounds watermelon 
rind 

2 pounds sugar 

2 cups vinegar 

2 cups water 


Soak the watermelon rind overnight in 
a brine composed of 14 cup salt to 1 quart 
water. Drain off this brine and cook the 
rind in clear water until it is tender. Make 
a hot pickling solution of the other ingre- 
dients, add the drained rind, and boil it 
rapidly until it becomes clear. The spices 
should be tied in bags and removed before 
the pickle is bottled. Seal in clean hot 
jars. 


Tomato Chutney 

2 cups brown sugar 

1 cup seeded raisins 

1 pound pared, chop- 2 teaspoons cinna- 
ped apples mon 

3 onions, chopped fine 1 teaspoon mustard 

2 cups strong vinegar 4 teaspoon cayenne 

2 tablespoons salt 


4 pounds ripe 
tomatoes 


Chop the vegetables and then the 
apples. Combine the ingredients and 
cook until the chutney is thick and clear. 
Seal it in hot clean jars. 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 47) 


tions, under the name of senatorial court- 
esy. Then, too, this Arizona statesman 1s 
no fool and there is more than an even 
break that the next senate will be demo- 

ratic. And then again, six years are more 
os in two, and the political expense ob- 
viously less. And that is one reason why 
a member of the lower house ought to 
have a larger salary than a senator. 


HE subject of this sketch,” 

the old county histories used to 
put it, possesses an important factor for 
political success that remains to be men- 
tioned. Being the most pacific country 
in the world when there is no fighting to 
be done, we have a great fondness for 
men with military records. C. H. is pres- 
ent on that score, being an enthusiastic 
national guardsman and military rifleman 
of distinction. Also, be it not forgotten, 
that while holding tight to a listening post 
in congress, he also held a commission as 
major during the World War, though, 
fortunately for the Germans, he never 
got further than Camp Lewis. 


as 


At the moment, our subject’s militancy 
is mostly concerned with an aboriginal 
boll weevil, which is said to be mustering 
its millions in the wild valleys of Arizona 
for a murderous descent upon the long 
staple cotton felds of the Salt River Val- 
ley which have hitherto resisted the 
species of foreign weevil that has desolated 
the South. He is accordingly rallying the 
Department of Agriculture to the defense, 
and as this goes to press the department 
is about to discharge a voluminous report 
on the subject, which is expected to repel 
the Arizona hill weevils and throw them 
back to their mountain haunts in disorder. 
One or two more reports will probably re- 
sult in their annihilation. If not, Carl will 
lead a fresh charge on the treasury to pro- 
cure further discharges of heavy artillery 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

But between now and next November 
Mr. Hayden, warrior though he is, will be 
as tender as a mother to any inquiring 
constituent. No question will embarrass 
him, no accommodation be too great and 
no errand too arduous. 
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Soft 
Gingerbread 


1 cup molasses 

I cup sugar 
4 cup Wesson Oil 

1 teaspoon ground ginger 
VY teaspoon ground cinnamon 

I cup water 

4 cups flour 
M teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon soda 

All measurements level 


Stir molasses, sugar and Wesson Oil 
together; add the water, then the flour, 
salt, soda and spices sifted together; 
beat hard. Bake in two pans well greased 
with Wesson Oil, thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. 

Nearly all your gingerbread and 
muffin recipes call for melted butter or 
other shortening—so why not save your- 
self the trouble of melting a hard fat by 
using a liquid fat such as Wesson Oil? 

Wesson Oil is a choice salad oil— 
light in color and delicate in flavor. Use 
it for salad dressings, of course, but use 
it also for shortening and for frying. 
You'll never know how good things can 
taste until you cook with a fat— like 
Wesson Oil—that is itself good to eat. 


Wesson 


| Oil 
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ASK for Horlick’s 
\ The ORIGINAL 


7. 
\? Malted Milk Milk 


24 and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children,In valids, 
Narsing Mothers,etc. 












Darkens and Beautifies Eyebrows 
An absolutely harmless preparation for re 
touching and beautifying eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, beards and hair. NOT A DYE. Prepared 
in all shades. Meyer's Mascarillo has been 
Standard for over 50 years. For sale at Drug 
and Dept. Stores or sent on receipt of 75c; 


also made in liquid form, same 
price. Generous sample sent 10c 
CHARLES MEYER, 24 E. 12th St., N. ¥. City 


on receipt 0: 
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a good ~ 
Complexion 


A PERFECT skin must be 
smooth, soft and firm with 
no blemishes. The life of today, 
so much of it lived out-of-doors, 
compels especial care of the 
skin. 

Freckles, pimples, other un- 
sightly blotches—all can _ be 
erased by the Dr. Berry beauty 
aids. First, a thorough cleans- 
ing with Dr. Berry’s complexion 
soap, followed by the 


Freckle Ointment 


which safely and with certainty 
removes freckles. 





—the bleaching and nourishing 
cream that for forty years has 
stood the acid test of hundreds 
of competitive creams, is recom- 
mended to bring that most 
desirable thing, a good com- 
plexion, to you. 


Kremola, $1.25, Freckle Ointment, 65c, 
and $1.25, and Complexion Soap, 25c or 
3 for 65c at all drug and Dept. stores or 
by mail, prepaid. Write for booklet 
“Hints on How to be Beautiful.” 


Dr. C. H. Berry Company 
2975 So. Michigan Blvd 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 











Back to Beauty 


HEN summer wanes and 
the days in the mountains 
and at the shore are over, 
it is always a matter of sur- 
prise to find persons in 
town looking so white. A glance in the 
mirror shows the “touch of sun” which 
may be becoming or not, but in any case 
must be removed now 
that the claims of the 
indoor world are once 
more being recognized. 
Perhaps the ounce of 
prevention has been used 
that keeps the skin soft 
and in good condition 
even if it has exchanged 
the fair pink and white 
for a deeper and ruddier 
hue. Fashion has aban- 
doned the protection of 
veils and discreet hat 
brims so that preventive 
measures must be ap- 
plied to the skin itself in 
order to keep it from 
burning so deeply, that 
even time and intelligent 
effort will scarcely re- 
move the harmful effects. 


OR the skin that is 

not easily burned a 
generous application of a rather heavy 
cold cream, preferably a vanishing cream, 
followed by a layer of powder will often 
act as a buffer for the sun’s rays, but for 
the sensitive skin more positive measures 
are necessary. The delicate skin lacks the 
pigment that protects it from the harmful 
burning effect of the sun. There is now a 
liquid which is as harmless as water that 
absorbs the radiations that are most 
active in causing sunburn, and although a 
coat of tan will form as usual, there is no 
painful or harmful burn that is ordinarily 
such an unpleasant experience. This also 
gives protection against windburn and be- 
cause it is perfectly harmless can be ap- 
plied to the lips as well as the rest of the 
face, for the lips are more sensitive to sun 
and windburn than the areas where the 
skin is even slightly thicker. It is easily 
applied, either with the finger tips or a 
small piece of absorbent cotton, and as 
easily washed off. It is invisible and odor- 
less so that it can be used without discom- 
fort or explanation. 


To remove the tan which the summer , 


sun and wind leave as a mark of their de- 
licious, healthful contact, a bleaching 
cream may be necessary. If the skin is 
soft and fresh a gentle preparation com- 
bining the properties of a bleach and a 





cream will be all that is necessary. Sucha 
cream is now on the market, especially 
adapted to sensitive skins. This will 
whiten and clear the sallow skin as well as 
the one that is tanned or freckled. ‘This 
cream should be applied like cold cream 
except that it is not rubbed or masszged 


into the skin. 

For the complexion 
that is deeply tanned 
or polka-dotted — with 
freckles, or has black- 
heads or moth patches, 
there is a reliable face 
bleach that dissolves the 
disfiguring blemishes. 
The old cuticle flakes off 


gently with a_ towel, 
carrying with it the 
surface _ discolorations. 
The new skin forms un- 
derneath, soft white and 
fine in texture. To keep 
the skin in good condi- 
tion there are two creams 
to be used with the 
bleach, one a cold cream 
for cleansing and_ the 
other an excellent mas- 


when the face is rubbed 








sage cream that builds 


if it is beginning to sag 
or grow flabby. The building cream 
should be applied to the face and neck 
generously and rubbed in with a gentle 
rotary movement upward and outward. 
rhe continued use will prevent wrinkles 
and restore smooth, fine skin to a surface 
that is beginning to develop fine lines or 
wrinkles. 

Incidentally, in using any cream, rub 
what remains on the fingertips into the 
cuticle around the nails to soften them. 
And if there is any cream left on the palms 
of the hands, massage it into the elbows, 
a spot where dry wrinkled skin is often un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. 


NE of the results of continued 

exposure to the sun and wind 
and a consequent heavy coat of tan 
or sunburn is the thickening and 
coarsening of the texture of the skin 
unless it is carefully and properly 
nourished. A good cleansing cream, is one 
of the best protective measures, and the 
choice should be one that is soft and 
soothing. The heat and the brilliant light 
of summer by the sea relaxes and opens 
the mouths of the tiny pores in the skin. 
A brisk toning with an astringent tonic 
will check this and restore firmness and 
tone to the skin. The heat of the sun 
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diminishes or destroys the natural oils 
that feed the skin. A skin food is neces- 
sary to replace these oils in order to pre- 
vent wrinkles and lines from appearing 
prematurely and to keep the skin smooth 
and firm. Select a rich nourishing cream 
that will keep the skin firm while round- 
ing out the hollows and rub it into the 
face and neck witha gentle massage move- 
ment that will aid in stimulating the skin 
to absorb the healthful qualities supplied 
by the cream. In order to get the full 
benefit, the skin must, of course, be 
cleansed first with a good cleansing cream 
so that the nourishing cream has every 
opportunity to accomplish its miracle. 


O restore the freshness to the 
complexion quickly there is a 
home treatment that is positively up- 


lifting in its refreshment if thoroughly | 
Pour out a little skin tonic | 
a small piece of | 


performed. 
into a saucer, wet 
absorbent cotton with cold, cold water, 


dip it into the tonic, then run it lightly | 


over the cleansing cream, then over 


your face with an upward movement. | 


When soiled repeat with a fresh piece of 
cotton. Remove the final traces of cream 
with a Japanese tissue and apply a light 


coat of skin food. Over this place small | 


pads of cotton wrung out of ice-cold water | 
and a strong astringent. There should be | 


one pad for each cheek, one for the fore- 
head and two for the chin, one on the face 


and one underneath at the throat line. | 
And two little pads, one over each closed | 


eyelid. Then relax completely, without 
even thinking, for a quarter or a half hour, 
or as much time as you can well afford. 
For the face must be really rested in order 
to retain the smoothness and freshness put 
there by the cleansing, nourishing and 
bleaching creams. 

If, by a chance, the skin is too oily in- 
stead of too dry, seek out a cream that is 
drying in its effects, a vanishing cream, 
perhaps, that corrects and subdues that 
moist shiny appearance and gives a bloom 
to the complexion. Use this as a founda- 
tion for powder and make-up, to correct 
the action of the pores. 


O not overlook the benefits to 
be derived from the use of a 
pure soap on the face. It is said that 
the clean rosy skins that men possess 
so universally and so carelessly and 


| without effort come from the constant 
| use of soap in shaving, soap that lathers 


freely and can be rubbed into the skin 


| with the fingers. There are a few soaps 


made for facial use and adapted to the 
most delicate skin. These are not used 


in place of the cleansing treatment but in | 


conjunction with it, to clear the pores 
completely and freshen and tighten the 
skin. 

Do not put off the moment for donning 


| your town complexion until your home 
| coming when you meet the critical eyes 


that will note every change. Take time 
by the well-worn forelock and begin your 


| treatments at the shore or in the moun- 


tains, or better still, continue them with 


| no neglect or forgetfulness if you wish to 
| enjoy the full measure of the youth and 
beauty that comes from a fresh fair skin. 


—a— 
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Chheres a difference 
worth knowing / 








TRE JUR 
ace Powder 


JOLI-MEMOIRE FRAGRANCE 


Sample— Generous sized package in 
your own favorite shade sent for 10c. in 
stamps or coin. The House of Tre-Jur, 
Inc., 19 West 18th Street... New York. 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 


and burning on bottom of feet. yy 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone 















DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
4 ant ids wonderful charm, beaujy 
; and expression to any face. Perf y 
i harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
| uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
=? dealer's or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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Joining the wires in a great trunk nerve between New York and Chicago 











The Nerves 


of a Nation 





THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a praphetic vision of places and 
houses and: factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 


The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of this cable construction. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
AND ASSOCIATED 


AONE RS 


TELEGRAPH ComMPANY 
ComPANIES 


in 
BELL | &)) SYSTEM 


4S 


S279 \2craren Cask” 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 











you have any trouble in obtaining NYOIL 
send to us and we will see that you are 
romptly supplied. Cleanest, finest lu- 
Gricating oil for light machinery and all 
household uses in the world. 4 
NYOIL for 
Typewriters, Sewing Machines, Phono- 
graphs, Guns, Razors, Revolvers, 
Lawn Mewers—Small Motors. 
Removes rust, prevents rust. 
Polishes finest surfaces. 


W.F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 














Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco | 
Southern California Music Co., 806 So. Broadway, Los Angeles | 


WITHOUT 
S— GLASSES! 


NEW INVENTION and NEW 
KNOWLEDGE of the EYE 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE 


/ E BARRETT EYE NORMAL- 


y IZER is the new invention which 

makes it practicable for you to use this 

NEW KNOWLEDGE in your own home 

and thereby retain or regain normal eyesight. 

The beautiful illustrated booklet on “Better Eyesight— 

Unhampered by Glasses” will be mailed FREE upon re- 

quest. It may answer your question: “What Shall I Do 
For My Eyes?” Send for it today. 

THE BARRETT INSTITUTE 


1342 Pershing Square Building Los Angeles, California 
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Riding The 
Bounding 
Main 


(Continued from page 23) 


surf boards down on the shallow water 
of the beach and, lying flat upon them, 
with legs churning and arms ripping 
the water, put out to sea. 

At Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, the surf is 
made to order. Long rollers sweep shore- 
ward in endless succession. The wave im- 
pulse is disciplined and rhythmic. The 
water is neither hot nor cold, remaining 
around 78 degrees. Through the long sunlit 
days and moonlit nights, Tritons and 
Neroids ride the Pacific on their olos 
(the heavier, longer, man-o’-war boards) 
and alaias (the lighter type). 

The Kahanamoku family, of Kanaka 
Beach, exercise a sort of tacit soverei; mnty 
over the realm of surfing. “Duke” 
David Kahanamoku, who “exhibited” 
in California several years ago, and his 
brother Samson, could show Apollo 


himself a thing or two in the matter of 


physical perfection. 
“To ride, to sing, to swim; that is a 
man,” declares Duke Kahanamoku. 
And a woman, too, he might well add. 
For this exhilarating water sport, not 
without its element of danger, and re- 


quiring both courage and physical endur- | 


ance, appeals as much to the feminine 
contingent as to the males. There are 
as many, if not more, women than men 
among the surf riders at Honolulu and 
the same is true of aquaplaning in 
California waters. 





Goal/ 


(Continued from page 13) 





have been at least a dozen distinct forms 


of the game in Asia, Europe and this 
country. Today the American play 
probably is the most strenuous, the 
attack being stronger, the passing longer, 
the pace faster and more sustained. ‘Ihe 


Americans are the most certain goal | 


hitters and their scoring is the highest. 
| Here as everywhere feats of horsemanship 
| are involved, and to stand the gaff a 

| player should be in as good condition as 

an athlete entering the arena for a supreme 

struggle, for the game demands absolute 

physical fitness. 

The two highest rated players in 
| America are Devereaux Milburn, captain 
| and back of this country’s international 
team, and his mate, Tommy Hitchcock, 
considered by many to be the best all- 

earound player in the world. Both mem- 

bers of the Meadow Brook Club, they 
rate at ten goals each. Numbered among 
the ten leading American polo players are 
Arthur Perkins and Eric Pedley of Mid- 
wick, both eight-goal men. 
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An Olympian 
Castle in 
Washington 


Continued from page 51) 


air but with a solid foundation. North- 
ward through towering Douglas firs 


aap the marble facade of the classic 
new Capitol building; westward lies the 
broad expanse of the Sound set in a forest 
of jade with banks of jasper tones; 
nestling around the house are rhododen- 
drons, Oregon grape and ferns. Irregular 
stepping-stones lead across a velvety 
lawn. Where the steep bluff descends 
to the bay a trail flanked with logs zig- 
zags 2 hundred feet through massed roses 
and delphiniums to the water’s edge. 
The house is constructed of common 
dark brick laid with black mortar to give 
the effect of age. A roof of variegated 
slate is already acquiring the desired 
patches of green moss as an_ illusion 
of age. All down-spouts are copper. 
There are one hundred and twenty-three 
place -glass windows in this American 
Fragments in regular panes have 
been leaded together and patched with 
amber, emerald or garnet colors, as 
windows were patched in ancient times 
when glass was not so plentiful as today. 
[here are eleven rooms on three floors 
and no basement. On the ground floor 
level with the bluff entrance is a spacious 
club-room with a huge fireplace and 
plenty of wall space for motion pictures. 
\djoining it is a room containing an oil- 
burning furnace and hot water heating 
plant. The laundry room is electrically 
equipped with every needed device and 
there are rooms for storage and supplies. 
On the second floor, level with the 
main entrance and adjoining a three-car 
garage, 1s a spacious combination of 
living-room, dining-room and sun-room 
jutting out over “the western terrace. 
ining the dining-room are the kitchen 
quarters, entirely separate 
Open arch- 


castle . 








and sual Ss 
from the rest of the house. 
ways link dining-room and sun-room with 


living-room. At the northern end of the 
living-room is a fireplace. One of the 
most interesting features in the house is a 
door leading from dining-room to kitchen. 
At first glance it looks like an imported 
lacquered door. There are eighteen 
leaded panes of mirror in it surrounded 
by wood painted black. When this wood 
was freshly shellacked innumerable quaint 
and colorful figures of oriental life in 
charming blues, pinks and greens were 
cut out and pasted on the shellac; over 
them another coat of shellac was applied, 
making them appear as though an 
oriental artist had enameled the figures. 
he kitchen is in driftwood gray, with 
chairs and table black, decorated in 
scarlet, and white net curtains banded to 
In this kitchen is everything 


harmonize. 
electrical including range, refrigerator 
and bottle-eating and can-eating incin- 


erator. 
The long entrance hallway has a floor 
‘brown tile. There are many arched 
niches in the hall and living-room to 
harbor telephones, various art objects and 
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The Window-Maker says: 


“California Pine windows are the rule in 
well built homes 


“Amone all the window woods, California 
Pine possesses the superior qualities for making 
windows of character. That’s why you will 
find this long-service wood in well-built homes 
throughout the country—not only in the win- 
dows, but in every part of the house. 


“There may be a difference of 50 degrees or 
more in temperature between the outside and 
inside of the house, but California Pine with- 
stands this variation. It won't warp or twist, 
swell or contract, to the point of causing win- 
dows to rattle, stick or jam. It makes sturdy 
sash that are light in weight, which raise and 
lower easily, and require less expensive sash 
weights. It permits easy sawing and accurate 
joinery because of its soft, firm texture. It cuts 
easily and smoothly without chipping; takes 
and holds nails and screws tightly without split- 
ting. This is most important in casement 
windows. 


“Any home owner can be proud of the appear- 
ance of windows made with California Pine. 
This wood is light-toned with sleek, satiny sur- 
face which readily takes all paint colors. For 
the same reason less paint or enamel is required. 
Freedom from grain raising tendencies assures 
a smooth, unchecked painted surface. More- 
over, there will be no discoloration from pitchy 
substances or wood oils. All in all, California 
Pine windows provide a perfect combination of 
attractiveness and wearability.” 


Authorities on home construction choose Cali- 
fornia Pine for practically every home building 
purpose. By using California Pine you will 
have an attractive and comfortable home to live 
in, with fewer repairs and higher resale value. 
The economical cost of California Pine is as- 
sured by large production, national distribution 
and a supply of superior timber for ages to come, 
probably forever. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 
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The Judge 
Polls America’s Great 
‘ood Jury 
“Mr. Window-Maker, 
you are a member 
the jury that rendered . 
a unanimous verdict 
for use of California 
Pine throughout the 
house. hy do you 
favor it for windows?” 


Personnel of the JURY: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 


Verdict —““The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of the home.’ 


Don’t Stand Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 


book 


“Pine Homes"’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour’s time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 








If you are a prospective home- 
builder you will enjoy reading it. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine I!omes 
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2 quickly it remo 


perfectly clean. 


Superior to 


cloth or with 


1 quart 


FREE! 
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ltt Cleans as 
1t1s A bplied 


Just try Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax and note how 


ves ALL dust 


and dirt leaving the surface 


other waxes 


which merely gloss over the 
dirt, Liquid Veneer Liquid 
Wax literally Cleans To The 
Bone and when dry takes a 
beautiful, velvety finish. No 
other wax cleans like this. 


LA ARERR 


LIQUID 
WAX 


Easy to apply either with a 


the Liquid 


Veneer Floor Waxer. 
PRICES— 
4 oz. bottle 35c, 12 oz. 60c; 


$1.40. 


Mail the coupon 
below and receive 
a 10c trial bottle, 
FREE. Put it to 
the hardest test, on 
white enamel for 
instance, and note 
the immediate re- 
sults—how quickly 
all dust and dirt is 
wiped away. 
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books; on the third floor are three bed- 
rooms and the tower room. All the 
bedrooms have casement windows open- 
ing on three sides. Adjoining the south 
and east rooms is a bathroom of generous 
dimensions built of lavender tile trimmed 
in white. On the northern end is the 
study, in driftwood gray, with its own 
fireplace. Adjoining is another large and 
beautiful bathroom in sea-green tile with 
a shower at one end behind a crystal door. 
Opening off the study through double 


1926] 


doors toward the Capitol, seen through 
the fir foliage, is a sleeping-porch with 
casement windows, and hot-water radi- 
ators below. The delightful tower room 
is used as a sewing-room and also as a 
“comfort” room. 

Woodwork throughout the house repre- 
sents Washington’s major tree, the 
Douglas fir. With the exception of drift- 
wood gray in the study and kitchen all 
the woodwork has been stained a natural 
color. Harriet GEITHMANN. 











An Attractive Small House 
This type of house has an especial appea! to dwellers in 
apartments who desire to own a home giving 
them a maximum of comfort at a 


minimum of expense 


The Lucky Guy 


(Continued from page 69) 


what he had to say. Just put it flatly. 
If they turned him down, all right. They 
had a right to. But if they didn’t! 

Half an hour later he came out with 
his shoulders squared and his head up. 
Wonderful world, this one. They were 
stretching a point. A whole flock of 
points. ‘Taking the car back and return- 
ing his money. He’d driven it less than a 
hundred miles, and the way he drove a 
bus didn’t take the newness off. Only 
they counted on him to give Beutzes 
extra good service when he got his new 
garage built. And they wished him luck. 

Lord! There was something to people! 
When a fellow had tough luck they didn’t 
jump on him. They helped him out! 
He was a lucky guy. 

Wait till Stella heard it! He’d go tell 
her right away. She'd be tickled to 
death. Not many girls would stick to a 
fellow broke like he was. Now he had 
something to work for. 

He stopped short, and felt himself go 
white and sick. A service car from the 
Beutz agency was coming down the 
street from the direction of the Ocean 
Road. It was towing a sporty Beutz 
roadster with a streamline body and disc 
wheels. The front wheels were hauled up 
off the ground by the derrick on the 
service car. The roadster’s front axle was 
bent and twisted. The radiator was a 


wreck. The hood was crumpled like so 
much waste-paper. And Stella and Over- 
ton were in it, looking very pale. 

Tom halted the service car. He swa!l- 
lowed twice before he could speak. 

“Stella,” he said hoarsely, “This my 
bus?” 

Stella looked at him quickly. He wasn't 
raging. He was stricken. She giggled 
uneasily. 

“We wanted to go over to Wilmouth 
Beach,” she told him nervously, “and 
Jack’s car isn’t running. So I borrowed 
this. I knew you wouldn’t mind.” 

Tom’s eyes went to the crumpled-up 
front of the roadster. He did not speak 
at all. 


“1 * were storing your car for 
you,” said Stella sharply, after 
an instant. “And we weren’t charging rent 
I had a right to use it now and then.” 

Tom still did not speak. Overton got 
out and approached him. 

“T’m damned sorry, old chap,” h« 
drawled, “but of course I’m going to 
pay for the repairs. My fault. I was 
driving. The chap who came after us 
said it would be about a fifty-dollar 
repair job. So I’m going to pay you a 
hundred to get the best job that can be 
had. Here. I stopped at the cottage to 
get the cash.” 
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and Floorse-: 


—and Long-Bell 
Douglas Fir 


The outer charm of doors 





and floors should have that 
permanency given them by 
sod construction throughout. 
That is the reason Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir, 

fully manufactured as it 
makes the ideal combina- 
nation in construction with 
Lony-Bell oak flooring and 
Long-Bell doors. Use Lons- 











Bel rde-marked Douglas 
Fir lumber. 

SEN 
The small home as well as 
the large requires oak floors, 


not only for the sake of ap- 
pearance and care, but for 
the more important advan- 


tages of maximum invest- 
mer V a'ue. 

AA*GINs 
Oek floors are ideal for 


schools, office buildings, 
store rooms and public build- 
ings—many such buildings 
today having the advantages 
of Long-Bell oak flooring. 
AAEENS 
»ng-Bell Doors take all fin- 
hes perfectly. They are well 
ilt, serviceable doors of 
roved excellence. 


SFN 
To Shippers 


Boxes and containers made 
of wood give safest service. 


9 os e~ 










































HAT will the doors and floors in the new 
home reveal to your friends? 


Noticeable they are, from the front-door wel- 
come to the last goodbye . . . doors and floors 
have a way of intruding on the attention . . 


charming they should be! 


Good oak floors, to careful builders, imply 
Long-Bell Oak Floors ... not only because the 
excellent manufacture of this trade-marked oak 
flooring pledges a beautiful, durable floor... but 
because it is so economical to lay and finish. 


Long-Bell Doors ... sturdy doors they are, made 
throughout of California White Pine, which 
means they can be mortised, fitted for hinges 
and locks and hung, for less than any other door. 
They have a beautiful grain, take any finish per- 
fectly and are durable. 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring and Long- 
Bell doors give this added value: The important 
permanency of first charm which so vitally effects 
long time investment value and your own satis- 
faction with the home. 


Your retail lumber dealer sells them; ask 
him, too, about Long-Bell trade-marked 
Douglas Fir lumber and timbers. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 





Long-Bell Oak Flooring and 
Long-Bell Doors are econom- 
ical for small home or mansion. 
They assure charming interiors. 





Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine Lumber; Sash 

and Doors; Box Shooks. 
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This scale 
fills a big need 


on hundreds 
of ranches 
Ranchers who pride themselves on éf- | 


ficient methods agree that a good | 
wagon and stock scale is a practical | 


necessity. Many have installed Fair- 
banks Scales, because these scales are 
built for sustained accuracy, are easy to 
put in, and quickly pay for themselves | 
in service—in protecting profits. 


| 

| 

The Fairbanks Scale handles all stock | 
and produce weighing with typical | 

Fairbanks dependability. It has all the | 

} 

| 

| 





newest refinements that are the out- 
growth of more than 90 years of fine 
scale building. It affords lifetime serv- | 
ice at but negligible upkeep expense. 


You can have this fine scale on your | 
property—where you constantly need it | 
—at very moderate cost. The nearest | 
Fairbanks dealer will show you this | 
scale. Write today for the free book- 
let with many profitable suggestions, 
“Weighing for Profit,” mailed free to 
any address. Dept. 5408 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Se. 


Preferred the Cr er . 










World Over 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. - - 423 East Third St. 
Fresno, Calif. - - - - 1827 Inyo Street 
Portland, Ore. - East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. - - 550 First Avenue, South 
San Francisco, Calif. - Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Spokane, Wash. 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. - - - 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 
General Offices: Chicago 
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He thrust a sheaf of bills into Tom’s 
hand. He helped Stella out. 

“Of course we were looking for you to 
tell you about it.” 

Tom was still gazing at the car. Fifty 
dollars might repair it. But then it 
would not be a new car. It would be 
second-hand, a repaired car. Its market 
value might be five hundred dollars. Of 
course the Beutz agency wouldn’t take 
it back, now. It might not even be worth 
five hundred, to sell. 

Stella was watching his face. 

“You’re mighty anxious about me,” 
she said with nervous shrillness. ‘‘All 
upset for fear I might be hurt!” She 
dropped irony for spiteful sharpness. 
“If you care more about a few scratches 
on your car than you do about me, I’m 
glad I found it out, that’s all! Jack’s 
paid you for the damage, anyhow!” 

Tom swallowed. He did not notice that 
Stella and Overton were going away, 
Stella chattering angrily and with an 
undertone of alarm. He looked up 
drearily at the man in the service car. 

“Take it to the agency,” he said with 
difficulty. ‘Tell them whose car it is. 
And say that our deal is off, of course, but 
I’m much obliged just the same.” 

“Tough luck, big boy,’ said the 
service man. “Aint women hell?” 

Tom looked down at the bills he held in 
his hand. Overton had ostentatiously paid 
twice over for the repairs to the car he 
had ruined. Tom ground his teeth in an 
ecstasy of rage. He wouldn’t take any- 
thing from Overton! Not anything! He’d 
fix that car himself and build up a busi- 
ness that would show Stella and every- 


body else! And he wouldn’t start off 
with a hundred bucks of Overton’s 
money! 


With fingers that shook with rage, he 
tore the bills in half. He tore them across 


again, and- again, and crumpled them 

into little balls and flung them on the 

eround. 
“Tom! What’s the matter? Have 


It was Casey’s voice. 


ye gone crazy?” 
Tom felt 


The rage went away, and 
sick all over. 

“Nothing’s the matter, Casey,” he 
said foolishly. “I’m all right.” 

“Then why are ye throwin’ away good 
money? Tom, be easy, now. Wait a 
minute an’ I'll pick up this money for ye.” 

Tom tried to grin. He couldn’t. 

“Pick it up if you like, Casey,” he said. 
“Give it to the church, or light cigars with 
it. I don’t happen to want that money. 
I’m cured of something. I’m going down- 
town to get a job.” 

Casey looked up at him from where he 
was stooped over picking up the dancing 
green scraps of paper. 

“Tf it’s Stella you’re cured of, Tom,” 
he said bluntly, “ ’tis cheap at the price, 
whatever price it was ye paid. Now, 
when you're over this mad spell, you 
come to the station house an’ this'll be 
waitin’ for ye.” 


UT Tom was walking swiftly down 
town. His lips were tightly com- 
pressed. He had a savage and a definite 
purpose. To get a job. To get together 
enough cash to build another garage and 
start in business for himself again. To 
show them—everybody!—how much he 
cared for Stella or any other girl. 
But it was only that afternoon that 
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he crawled out from under a car at the 
Beutz agency when Casey called him, 
He was smeared and dirty. His lips were 
grimly set. But he managed to grin. 

“No trouble getting a job, Casey.” 

“I know it,” said Casey. “I came 
about that money, Tom.” 

Tom’s face hardened a little. 

“TI don’t want it,” he said. 

Casey gazed at him meditatively. 

“T like you, Tom,” he said benevo- 
lently. ‘‘”Tis in the Irish to love a fool, 
But tell me now. Where did vou get that 
money?” 

“None of your business,” 
“T just don’t want it.” 

“Now, then,” said Casey, indulgently, 
“Do you think I’m askin’ for the purpose 
of meddlin’? No. ’Tis counterfeit, all of 
it. Some scut has been printin’ it an’ 
shippin’ it to San Francisco an’ various 
points. Now, where did you get it?” 

“Overton, the artist,” said Tom curily. 


Tom grinned, 


a E you want to come along while | 
pinch him on the _ off-chance?” 
asked Casey. ‘“There’ll be a federal man 
with me. Mebbe so he’s more of an artist 
than we’ ve been thinkin’, an’ doin’ en- 
gravin’ in that studio cottage of his. Will 
you come?”’ 

“No,” said Tom. “I’m through with 
him and all of his concerns.” 

“You have sense sometimes, 
said Casey. ‘“But—” 

Tom crawled back under the car. 

Casey went out. Tom grunted and 
panted under the car he was working on. 
Getting thirty-five a week. And worth it. 
He knew that much. The head of the 
agency had told him straight he was sorry 
about not being able to take back the 
roadster. But Tom could get spare parts 
at cost to fix it with, on his own time. 
And they’d look for a buyer for him if he 
liked. He took them up on that. Might 
get four or five hundred for it. Better 
than nothing. And he’d be living close, 
to get his new garage started. Mighty 
close. Save fifteen, twenty a week, 
maybe. With the lot to build on and 
what he’d get for the roadster it wouldn't 

take so much more to get started. Loaded 
down with mortgages, sure, but he could 
pull out. He’d show Stella and Overton. 

Overton. Funny. Casey was a nut. 
But was he? Didn’t matter. Lucky he 
hadn’t tried to pass those bills if the 
were counterfeit. But Overton would 
explain where he got them. Sure. Case\ 
talking about Katie Madden. Must be 
funny kid. Looked like she came from 
Ireland. Blue eyes, probably, and black 
hair. Maybe freckles. Might be cut: 
though. You never could tell. 

Lord! Five o’clock! Time flew whe: 
you were busy and not thinking about 
a girl and wondering how soon you could 
get to see her, and wondering if she'd 
be there or out with somebody else. 

The boss came back in the shop. 

“What’re you going to do with that 
service car of yours!” 

“H’m,” said Tom reflectively. “Hadn't 
thought. Shift it over to a runabout, | 
guess. Might get fifty or sixty bucks 
for it.” 

. Take a look at that bus there,’”’ said 
the boss. ‘We took it in in trade. Might 
make a deal. Use it tonight if you like. 
Talk it over tomorrow.” 

Tom grinned a little. Bed-rock, all 
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News about “creaming” 


Creamed potatoes, creamed cauliflower, creamed asparagus, 
creamed all-sorts-of-things . .. they can be done to perfection 
with Carnation Milk, saving costly cream. 

Carnation is pure, rich milk (unsweetened), made twice as 
rich by evaporation. And it is “homogenized,” so every drop gets 
an equal share of the double helping of cream. 


That, so domestic science experts say, is why Carnation Milk, 
used in “creaming’’ or in any other kind of cooking, gives a 
smoothness, a texture, a body, which simply can’t be equaled 


with bottled milk. 


Let this recipe be your introduction to this convenient, eco- 


nomical, better way. 


Carnation Creamed Potatoes—6 
medium sized potatoes; 2 quarts boil- 
ing water with 1) tsp. salt; 2 tbsp. 
finely minced parsley. White Sauce— 
1% cupsCarnation Milkdiluted with 
12 cups water, meat or chicken 
stock; 3 tbsp. flour; 3 tbsp. butter; 
1% tsp. salt; pepper. 


Prepare white sauce. Meanwhile 
cook potatoes in boiling salted water. 
When tender, drain thoroughly. 
Leave potatoes whole or cut in neat 
13-inch cubes. Reheat potatoes in 
sauce. Add parsley and serve im- 
mediately in hot vegetable dish. 


Write for “My Hundred Favorite Recipes,” by Mrs. Mary Blake 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


216 Market Street, San Francisco 
474 Glisan Street, Portland 


737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle 


© 1926, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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MILK 


You can dilute the 
double-rich con- 
tentsof the tallcan 
untilthe quart bot- 
tle overflows with 
pure milk 
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G-E Motorized Power 
is more than a motor 
or its control—it is a 
practical and econom- 
ical application of 
electric power. “Built- 
in’ or connected to 
all types of industrial 
machines or house- 
hold appliances, G-E 














Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 
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GENERAL ELECTRI 





A Giant with Brains / 


Electric power is the world’s largest unit 
of brute force. Applied through motors, 
electric energy is the universally practical 
and economical motive power of indus- 
try. But a motor has no brains—it needs 
competent control equipment. 


The controller of a G-E Motorized Power 
installation starts, stops and reverses the 
motor. It adjusts itself to overload, 
temperature and power supply condi- 
tions. It protects the operator and the 
machine from injuries. 


G-E Controllers especially fitted to all 
types of G-E Motors provide the brains 
which govern the brute motor force, so 
that G-E Motorized Power becomes an 
intelligent, practical and economical sys- 
tem of power application. 


OTORIZED POWER 


fitted to every need q 
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right. But it was easier to sell a-roadster 
than a service car. No use for a roadster, 
anyhow. No girl. 

A rumbling outside. Casey coming in, 
with his uniform torn and a broad grin on 
his face. 

Tis right ye were, Tom,” he said 
cheerfully. “We found a printin’ press 
an’ some plates out there, with a stack 
of paper. Overton put up a bit of a 
fight, too. Clever he was. Not passin’ 

bit himself, until he got rattled an’ 
gave you some of it. He was just printin’ 
the stuff an’ shippin’ it out. Maybe he 
didn’t even make the plates. You're 
lucky, Tom. There’s a reward on this, 
they tell me, an’ the Irish do love rewards. 
Tis a national trait.” 


OM stared. Overton had been 
printing counterfeit money! 
That was where the first queer bill 
had gone. Overton’d said once if he 
were doing anything crooked he wouldn’t 
want any signs of it around his home 
town. Sure! And a_ fellow passing 
through had shoved a phony bill on 
Tom, and Overton had changed it for a 
good one. Didn’t want any counterfeits 
floating around in the town where they 
were made. Kept people from thinking 
about counterfeits there. No suspicion. 
“Confound ye, Tom,” said Casey. 
“Why don’t ye grin? Tis a suitable 
occasion for celebratin’! Untold riches! 
The wealth o’ Golconda, or somethin’ 
similar. I’m splittin’ with ye. Come up 
to the house tonight an’ we'll celebrate.” 
l'om thought for an instant, and then 
threw back his head and laughed. 
‘All right. I’ve got a runabout now. 
Maybe we'll crowd a gang in and run 
down to the Casino. How much is the 


reward, Casey?’ Casey told him. Then 
he said benevolently. 
“We'll have Katie over, Tom. She’s 


a cute trick of a girl.” 

lom laughed again, hardly listening. 
He'd be resigning, now, to use that 
reward to start up his garage again. 
There’d be mortgages, oh, sure, but not 
so heavy. He’d make out. Fix up the 
Beutz roadster and keep it now. Sporty 
bus. Fine to take a girl out in. 
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Stella came down from the porch to 
meet him. Tom saw her coming as soon 
as he stopped the tin-panny old bus at 
the curb. He grinned queerly. This was 
the trade for the service car and it was 
even more disreputable, if that was 
possible. Stella wouldn’t be keen about it. 

“H’lo, Stella,” he said cheerily. “You 
phoned me?” 

She looked anxiously up at his face. 

“‘[)—don’t you want to come in, Tom?” 

“Just traded the service car for this,” 
said Tom. “I want to try it out.” 

Stella hesitated. 

“W—want me to come?” 
nervously. 

“Tt looks worse than the service car,” 
said Tom. “I wouldn’t ask you, Stella.” 
He paused. “You phoned me?” 

Stella sobbed suddenly. 


she asked 


“< OM—you know what people are 

going to say. Me going around w.th 

Jack and him turning out a criminal. 
It’s going to be awful!” 

“T’m_ sorry, Stella,’ 
cerely. “It’s tough luck.’ 

“Tom.” Stella leaned close to him. 
“Will you do something for me? You 
know I was always crazy about you. You 
helped catch Jack. Will you—help me?” 

“How? 

*‘We’ll—a-announce our engagement,’ 
said Stella, “‘and we'll say that you and I 
were working together to trap Jack—to 
catch him. Then people won’t think 
anything wrong.” 

“Say we're engaged?” 
blankly. 

“We will be, Tom,’ Stella laughed 
softly. “Ill stop kidding. Really, Tom. 
We'll say we were waiting for the reward 
to help start housekeeping.” 

Tom opened his mouth, then shut it 
again—suddenly. 

“Well?” asked Stella uneasily, 
moment of silence 

“IT wish you were a man, Stella,” said 
Tom soberly. “I sure do. Just for about 
five minutes. Because I can’t say what I| 
want to say—not to a lady. But I’ve 
got a date, Stella. Going to take Katie 
Madden to the Casino to dance.” 

He let in the clutch. 


said Tom _ sin- 


repeated Tom 


after a 





Small City Letters 


(Continued from 


Che city of Hemet is the center of a pro- 
ductive valley. All those foods that the 
dietitians proclaim protective foods such 

s fruits, vegetables, nuts, grains and milk 
are produced plentifully here, and live 
stock and poultry industries thrive. 
Hemet maintains two canneries where 
apricots, peaches, olives and pears are 
canned; it has a dried fruit plant; two 
lemon and orange packing houses, a wal- 
nut growers’ association and the largest 
rose nursery in the United States. 

Our pedigree is Spanish legend and In- 
dian history, and as for our relations: San 
Jacinto is our Siamese twin; we are a 
neighbor of Riverside, the tourists’ beau- 
tiful Mission town; of San Bernardino the 
railroad magnet; but nearest of all we are 
related to Ramona and every spring her 
spirit walks in our hills and people come 
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from far and near to see the Ramona 
Pageant. 

Who can boast of more? 

And the proof of its charm is that when 
you once live in Hemet you just can’t live 
anywhere else. 


and hospitable 
By Rosert G. 
Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
HY do I consider Lewiston, 
Idaho, the best small city in the | 
West? Because there’s such a comfort- | 
able feeling in knowing that when any- 
thing for local development needs atten- 
tion there’s always willing cooperation to 
get results. 
To illustrate: Some twelve years ago a | 


| 

| 

Lewiston is friendly | 
BAILEY | 

| 
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330 W. 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ERE Is an opportunity 

that is better than any 
“suecess story’? you ever 
read. It doesn’t depend on 
lucky accidents, peculiar 
circumstances or personal 
favoritism. 


Wanted: 


Men Who Can Grow 
Into a Partnership 
The sort of men who will answer this 
advertisement have gone as far as 
their jobs will let them. They want 
more responsibility, more independ- 


ence. They will be interested in this 
Nation-wide Institution, which has 
grown because its Associates have 


grown. Salesmen are trained to be- 
come Assistant Managers and then 
Managers. They are then admitted 
into partnership in those Stores which 
they help to create (capital for which 
is advanced and can be paid back out 
of earnings). Everybody’s progress 
depends on training the man below 
to take a bigger place. 


Growth of the J.C. Penney Co. 
Reveals Your Opportunity 


PrRo™ the original J. C. Penney Co. 
Store opened in Wyoming in 
1902, the Institution has grown to 
745 Stores in 44 states. The sales in 
1925 were $91,062,616.17. The Com- 
pany is opening 69 new Stores this 
year. Every new Store means a sales- 
man promoted to managership. 


— 
If you are this man 


write! 


The man in whom we are especially 
interested, is not over 35 years old 
and has had some experience in 
general or small department stores. 
He is familiar with one or more of 
the lines scll—dry_ goods, 
ready-to-wear, clothing, furnish- 
No money investment 
required but a real ability invest- 
ment demanded. If you measure 
up to this OPPORTUNITY, write 
for our booklet, “The Next Ten 


we 


ings, shoes. 

















Years.’”? Address your letter to our 
nearest office. 


EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 


J(Pe enneyUo. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
1205 Olive St 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ill a Ta, 
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Only 
this way 
is sure 





NorHING else can clean toilet 
bowls so thoroughly and surely 








as Sani-Flush. It does away 
with mops, pails and acids. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the 
can. Flush. Every mark, stain 
and incrustation is gone. The 
bowl is white and clean. Even 
the unreachable trap, so espe- 
cially dangerous if neglected in 
hot weather, has been cleared of 
all sediment, 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch- -top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 























Paris BOURJOIS France 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
and our new creation 


COLD CREAM POUDRE JAVA 
EIGHT HAND-MADE ROUGES 


for all complexions 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th. Street 
*Reg.U.S.Pat 





New York 
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suburban irrigated district wanted better 
facilities for getting into the city. Co- 
operation of et citizens made pos- 
sible the building of a paved road into the 
city which today is in as good condition as 
when first constructed. 

Lewiston lies in a low valley, with very 
precipitous hills rising to the north and 
south. To get onto the plateau either way 
was an engineering problem of no small 
magnitude. But Lewiston citizens got 
busy, built a scenic highway which is at- 
taining more than national fame, and is 
reaping the just reward in enormously in- 
creased business and tourist travel. 

When this tourist travel started, citi- 
zens realized that it should be housed 
properly. Result: A half million dollars 
was locally subscribed to build what the 


best hotel for the size of the city of any 
place in the west. 

Believing this tourist travel from east 
to west was entitled to the best, a move- 


traveling public is pleased to say is the} 
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MARBLES 
Woodcraft 
Knife 


\ $925 
Pe 







Expert Knife 
5-inch blade 
$2.50 


Ideal Hunting 
6-inch blade 
$3.00 








Safety Hunting 
4% -inch blade 









ment was inaugurated to commemorate 
the noted explorations of Lewis and Clark | 
by building a highway from Lewiston to | 
Missoula, Montana, a distance of some 
200 miles of new construction through the | 
heart of the Bitter Root Mountains, cov- | 
ering practically the route of these in-| 
tre pid explorers. Sums totaling millions | 
have been raised and expended. But sixty 
miles more of the road remains to be com- | 
pleted 

Close to Lewiston lies an undeveloped 
virgin stand of white pine timber some 
sixty miles square. To get mills located at 
Lewiston to cut this into lumber, a local 
movement gained such headway that it 
was practically assured the city would 
bond for sums sufficient to dam the river 
and offer feasible sites for large lumbering 
mills. When the timber interests and the 
power companies saw the city was in earn- 
est, rather than have municipal competi- 
tion they came to terms and are now con- 
structing here a fourteen-million-dollar 
dam and lumbering mills. 

Celebrating this big event, yesterday 
loyal cooperation of citizens put on a pag- 
eant, culminating in a street parade a mile 
long, covering every phase of the winning 
of the west—all in costume. 

Today I am looking at a rose show pa- 
rade, in which over one hundred business 
houses are represented with floats, some 
of them costing hundreds of dollars. 

All of these things and dozens of others | 
are possible and has made Lewiston noted | 
throughout the Northwest for its friendli- | 
ness, hospitality and progressiveness be- | 

| 
i 
} 
| 





cause every one has a sense of loyal co- 
operation, believes in working together, | 
has faith in the integrity of his fellow a, | 
wants a real live community and is willi 
to give of his time and money to get this | 
result. 

I’m happy, contented and perfectly sat- 
isfied to be a part of this unusual com- 
munity, and share its prosperity. 








Billings—the City 

of Beautiful Homes 

By P. B. SNELSon 

Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

ILLINGS, Montana, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000, is the best 
small city in the West in which to live, 
because— 





Its people are possessed of the spirit | 





When you wanta knife, you want one you can depen 
upon to give genuine service year after year. Mz irble 
Knives fill the bill. Nine style: s, wide variety of siz« 
and handle construction; in all, 27 different types t 
meet any outing need. - 
Waterproof Matchbox ' 
Don’t take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. This heavily nickeled seam- 
less brass waterproof matchbox keeps 
matches perfectly dry under all con- 
ditions. Opened and closed instantly. 
Handy pocket size. Only 60 cents. 
Catalog Free 
You can get Marble’s Knives or other 
Outing Equipment from your dealer. 
Send for free catalog showing complete line, 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobile: 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice befc 
shipping. Cars carefuily loaded and unloaded by experienced mex 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. ©. Smith Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Building 


Philadelphia, Drexel Buildin; 

Cleveland, Hippodrome Kld¢ 

New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati. \tinx Hank Bldg. 

St. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway Roffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg 








Everyone admires 
the silken glint, the 
fine,wholesome odor 
ofwell- groomedhair. 

Weii- kept hair isa 
woman’s most val- 
ued asset. Nothing 
in her make-up 
counts for more and 
no other charm is 
quite so easy to ac- 
quire. 


(AH-MAH-ME) 





SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
used once a week will make your crown of 
glory a real diadem. Absolutely harmless 
does not change the color of the hair nor 
stain the scalp, Rinses easily and perfectly. 
Leaves no soapy or oily residue. Eliminates 
dandruff. Imparts such a marvelous, whole- 
some odor. Try Amami this week. Get it from 
your nearest druggist or department store. 
° PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
TRY AMAMI BATH (Crystal) POWDER 
Softens and perfumes the water. 
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of progress and advancement and the 
enthusiasm, which has developed it 
from a crude cow camp and a wool ship- 
ping center, into a city of beautiful homes, 
substantial business buildings, and tre- 
mendous possibilities. 

It is a city with character, whose citi- 
zens have a sense of civic responsibility, 
and who work and think along lines of 
civic betterment and industrial develop- 
ment. 

It is paved, clean, well lighted; its resi- 
dence streets are tree lined and flower- 
bordered; it has modern schools, churches 
and theaters in which its residents take a 
proper pride; it enjoys the salubrious cli- 
mate which only southern Montana can 
offer, never too cold in winter nor too hot 
in summer. 

It is located in the beautiful and fertile 
Yellowstone Valley, a country of good 
roads and irrigated farms devoted to sugar 
beets, beans, alfalfa, corn, hogs, poultry 
and dairy cows, which insure year-round 
prosperity for both city and country folks. 

It is adjacent to the oil fields of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, which furnish an 
abundance of natural gas for domestic use, 
manufacturing, heating and all that sort 
of thing. It has no smoke. 

It has water power which is harnessed 
to manufacture electricity, available for 
heating, lighting and manufacturing 
igainst the demands of many years to 
come. 

It is but an hour’s auto drive from the 
mountains, with an unending list of moun- 
tain camps and hotels at the disposal of 
the vacationist; with countless sparkling 
mountain streams in which the angler may 
seek the wily trout; crystal lakes, stately 
forests, big game and all of those things 
which the nature lover adores and it is 
only one day’s drive from Yellowstone 
National Park, the nation’s playground. 

It is in the heart of the Crow country, 
rich in historic lore of the old frontier and 
the Indian days. 

It is a railroad center with advantages 
of commercial distribution enjoved by few 
other cities. It is on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific, is tapped by the Great 
Northern and is entered by two lines of 
the Burlington Railroad, and has a trade 
radius of several hundred miles in Mon- | 
tana and Wyoming. 

It is just the right distance from the | 
large midwestern and western commercial 
centers, twenty-four hours’ travel by rail 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake City. 

It is richest of all in citizenship; in the 
plendid men and women and bright and 
intelligent children which comprise its 
population. They are friendly, hospit- 
able, strong in the spirit of loyalty to 
\merican institutions, broad-minded. 
hey have vision. They are building for 
the future in the spirit of progress that 
knows no obstacles. 

\nd because it is my town. 





Look for the Old West 
Number Next Month. 
It will interest you! 
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the same reasoning . 


is Fatima. 





Ample argument 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words. 
.and it is sound reason- 
ing, too... the best argument for Fatima 
Taste one. 


taste is worth a bookful of description 
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Make this year’s vacation different! Come 


to Hawaii—and come in Autumn. 
Autumn days are wonderful for golf, ten- 
nis, hiking, sightseeing at the great Volcano, 
shopping trips; Autumn nights scented with 
rare tropical perfume—musical with croon- 
ing Hawaiian voices blending across the 
waters from outrigger canoes. Moonlight 
swims in’ warm, caressing surf. Beach par- 
ties, dancing, motor rides along the Pa/i. 


Easy 

Five or six days of restful loafing, deck- 
games, dancing, entertainments, steaming 
across the blue Pacific, and you’ re there! Save 
another week for the homeward trip and spend 
all the rest in colorful Hawaii. Autumn’s the 
time of the dashing polo matches, Hawaiian 
regatta, horse-racing, native water sports and 
contests. Plan to come early and see it all. 


Inexpensive 

$400 to $500 is enough to take you all the 
way trom the Pacific Coast to Hawaii and 
back, including all traveling, hotel, sizhtsee 
ing and incidental expenses for a four or five 
weeks’ round trip. Sail from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver ; your own 
travel or ticket agent can book you direct 
trom home. No passports needed. See him for 
all information and illustrated booklets, or 
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Pomaraa 


(Continued from page 34) 
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I would speak the truth, for I thought 
only of Pomaraa.” 

No studied coquetry could have piqued 
him as this simple statement which he 
felt to be plain truth. She had been 
dreaming aloud unaware that he was 
even beside her, and although the thought 
was humorous, it stirred in him a desire 
to make his existence a remembered 
thing to her. 

“But I should be pleased to have your 
company,” Pomaraa said quaintly. 

He laughed and the spell was broken. 

S And so, Pom, you always speak the 
truth?” he questioned, a bit of teasing 
in his tone. 

“But of course. 
not?” 


“Well,” 


Certainement! Do you 
he replied, his eyelids drawn 
together, “I have on some few occasions 
told the truth for truth’s sake,” adding: 

“Not often, it is true, but occasionally.’ 

“Ah, don’t,” she cried, flinging out 

her hands expressively. “Please do not 
speak so! I like to think of you as a great 
man—a man of truth.” 

“T have not always 
so,” he said lightly. 

“Perhaps the people of your valleys 
do not understand you.” ‘There was a 
sweet explaining in the lovely voice. 
And she added softly: “I believe you 
are great and good and true.” 


HANK you,” he said gravely, a 

sudden leap at his heart. It must 
have registered in his eyes for Pomaraa’s 
lowered and she picked up her reins. 

“It grows late,’ she murmured with 
sudden veering in her mood for which 
he had already learned to watch. ‘We 
take this path—regardez!”’ and she turned 
her pony, descending into the narrow, 
homeward way. He followed slowly. 

Over a very late cigar that night before 
turning in, Douglas tried to find himself 
again. Walking alone up and down the 
branching paths of Barovic’s quiet 
garden, he was oddly restless and dis- 
trait. Something of Europe and his life 
there, with its civilized experience, crept 
back under the great palms and languid 
fragrance of the tropics, and he was 
suddenly conscious that he was getting 
unduly interested in this Marquesan 
girl. 

“It’s unthinkable,” he said to himself, 
“an affair with this girl—this child— 
native at that. Oh, hang! she’s no more 
native than I am! Jove! she’s the most 
exquisite thing I ever saw! 

“Granted then,” argued his other self, 
coldly practical. “But it won’t do, 
really. She’s bewitched you, old chap!” 

It was true! Better get out, cross the 
channel, spend more time with the priest 
and his host! But even as he reached 


been considered 


this sane decision, Pomaraa’s eyes, 
pleading, wistful, imperious, seemed to 


rest on his. How she could love a man! 
What on earth would become of her in 
this desolate place? 

Later from the parapet, looking down 
over the moonlit harbor, he decided he’d 
take one of the native boys and tour the 
other islands of the group. Might as 
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all the while!”’ 


OMEN who suffer from sore, tender 
or aching feet, corns or bunions are 
missing many ‘of the joys of life. If 


your feet hurt you can’t enjoy dancing 
or walking, and you lack the poise of the well 
groomed woman. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


the Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 
gives instant relief to tired, sore, swollen, per- 
spiring feet, painful corns, bunions and callouses. 
Shake ALLEN’S FOOT:EASE into your shoes in 
the morning and walk all day in comfort. It 
takes the friction from the shoe and gives im- 
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well see the country while he waited for 
Aakre. He went indoors coolly deter- 
mined to see no more of Pomaraa Jean- 
bon. 

But in his room he was thinking of her 
again. He could hear her voice like a 
caress, her words, “You are good and true” 
repeated themselves again and again 
somewhere in the recesses of his brain 
to the tune of an old love song. 

‘Jove, she is a beautiful thing!” he 
thought. 

Then suddenly his sister’s eyes, cool 
and gray, came out of the shadows and 
surveyed him mockingly. Her words 
floated back to him, “A South Sea 
princess may fall in love with you!” 
And at once he remembered his reply, 
“And order me roasted for dinner!” 

Of course! The girl’s ancestors were 
probably cannibals! 

He got into bed with the gesture of 
dismissing Pomaraa Jeanbon from his 
mind; but as he dropped asleep her 
caressing voice called to him with the 
murmur of the palms. 


XII 


OUGLAS remained across the 

channel with Barovic until late the 
next afternoon, when he saw the Russian 
growing drowsy and arose to take his 
leave. He rowed back with a pleasant 
fecling of anticipation. He would watch 
the sunset from the garden and perhaps 
Pomaraa would come as well. 

But the glorious sunset flamed into a 
thousand vivid colors of rose and mauve 
and gold, faded to faint pastel shades 
and finally died, and Pomaraa did not 
come. 

The following day they met for a few 
moments at the Russian’s bedside but 
Pomaraa, after a short stay, arose and 
slipped away. Douglas was furiously 
disappointed. He pleaded as an excuse 
a desire to ride and returned to Barovic’s 
garden an hour or two later, but he saw 
nothing of Pomaraa, and he was that 
night again the only person at the parapet 
to watch the sunset. 

Che third day, he saw her from the 
cliffs as he was descending to the beach. 
He waved to her as she got out of her 
canoe and she waved back at him in 
answer, but she did not wait, continuing 
down the beach in the direction of the 
studio. The thing had become amusing. 
It looked as if she were avoiding him! 

Nor did he see her the following day 
at Barovic’s bedside. 

As he was leaving his host late that 
afternoon, he asked casually for Pomaraa. 

“Pom comes over very early these 
mornings,” replied Barovic. “You know, 
Monsieur,” he added a sudden, anxious 
frown between his eyes, “I wonder if 
Jeanbon is—himself. I have a feeling 
that he is perhaps slipping from grace 
and that poor child is having a time of it. 
I wish, Monsieur, if it is not too much 
to ask, that you would walk over to the 
studio,” he added. “I am_ worried, 
somehow.” 

“Why, of course I will,” Douglas 
responded _ instantly. “I have seen 
nothing of Miss Jeanbon at all, but I 
hesitated to call there as I understood 
her father was at work on a picture.’ 

“It may be quite all right, Monsieur,” 
said Barovic, ‘fof course. But if Jit is 
not—Pom would never compiain,’’ his 
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face softened, ‘“‘and I would feel easier 
if you will look in upon them now and 
then while I am over here.” 

Douglas assured him that he would do 
so at once and left immediately. He 
shot the little boat over the water 
eagerly, his heart singing. When he 
reached the house he went straight 
indoors and dined, and soon afterwards 
took the path to the studio. 

As he came in sight of the lawn, he 
saw in the soft twilight a little weary 
figure sitting, head in hands, at the top 
of the broad stairs. He paused uncer- 
tainly, but Pomaraa had heard his 
approach and looked up. 

“Good evening, Monsieur,” she said 
quietly. He noticed with concern that 
she was very pale. 

“Good evening, Pom,” he replied and 
came forward, adding gently. “Mr. 
Barovic was anxious to know if your 
father were well. He asked me to come 
tonight and inquire.” 

“My father has been drinking for 
nearly three days steadily.” Her great 
eyes rested on his and in them was a 
deep and unfathomable loneliness. “You 
need not tell Uncle Peter,”’ she added in 
a low voice, “for it would worry him and 
the fit has now passed and my father 
sleeps.” Ever so little, her mouth 
trembled. 

“T am most awfully sorry,” he mur- 
mured awkwardly and added, ‘Is there 
anything I might do?” 

She shook her head. 


ce O you know,” he said after a 

moment. “I have been very lonely 
these last few days. The only nice 
person in the whole South Seas has 
neglected me.” 

She was still silent and he continued, 
“You’ve not watched: the sunset for 
the last few nights. Why didn’t you 
come, Pom?” 








“But I did not think of it,” she ex- | 


plained honestly. 

So, then—he had waited and waited 
for this cool young person only to learn 
that she had not thought of sunsets, or 
of him! 

“TI should have tried to come, Monsieur, 
if I had known you wanted me.” 

Worse and worse! She had not, 
apparently, remembered his existence. 


A strange and inexplicable anger took 


possession of him. 


“Really,” his voice was deep with | 


feeling suppressed. “I must have been a 
fearful bore on our long ride that day. 
Sorry you were forced to show me 
about.” He turned to leave. 

“Monsieur Douglas!” Her hand went 
to her heart. “You speak so strangely. 
I do not understand.” 

Neither did he, but: 

“As a matter of fact,” he told her, “I 
am planning to get away on a trip to 
some of the other islands which will 
take up the time until the schooner 
comes down again. So give yourself 
no further thought for my entertain- 
ment, Mademoiselle.” 

Her dark eyes regarded him in startled 
wonder. 

“But please, Douglas, why do you 
speak so? It can only be of a pleasure 
to see you. What have I done?’ 

Oh! So she deigned to call him 
“Douglas,” did she? 
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“You have done nothing” he answered, 
stifdy. ‘You have been most kind. It 
startled me a bit to realize that you 
never considered I could be lonely— 
without you.” 

She stared down at him, slow under- 
standing dawning in her face. Happi- 
ness surged through her, but she drove 
itaway. Did he speak true, this stranger 
from the great world? Lonely without 
her, Pomaraa! But had he not said so! 
Her lovely face softened. 

“Come here,” he commanded, savagely. 

She rose as in a dream and came 
slowly down the stairs, her little hands 
outstretched before her, like one who 
walks in darkness and is afraid. She 


reached the ground and_ stood before | 
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him, face averted, her hands now clasped | 


together. She was wearing a soft gray 
gown and a great red blossom nodded at 
her breast. She seemed to him just 
then, so perfect, such an utterly lovely 
thing as she stood there, that he paused. 


Divers emotions fought for the possession | 


of him, tossing him forward, bidding 
him draw back. 


His face was pale under his tan. 


HE turned and a radiance had come 

into her eyes. The fragrance of the 
Hower at her breast went suddenly to 
his head. 

“You beautiful thing!’ he breathed 
“Do you know how beautiful you are?’ 
He drew her to him gently, and standing 
thus, he felt her tremble under his 
caress. Suddenly he swept her close, 
holding her tightly against his madly 
pounding heart. Their lips met in a long 
kiss of passion and content. 

“You are not then angry with Pom- 
araa?”’ she asked, her voice a whisper 
against his cheek. 

“Hush, child,” he admonished, and 
then: 

“Ah, Pom,” he murmured, his lips 
kissing hers in the speaking of the words, 
“You're so glorious—so wonderful!” 


He drew her down beside him on the | 


lower step. She nestled there in the 


curve of his arm, feeling the strong | 


beat of his heart beneath her cheek. 

“IT am glad that you are no longer 
angry,” she whispered. 

“I was lonely, sweet,” he told her 
softly, his lips to her glorious hair. Its 
perfume intoxicated him. 


“Yes? It is not pleasant to be so. | 


| have always been lonely,” she added 
wistfully. 

He drew her closer. 

“Not any more,” he said a trifle un- 
teadily, “Not any more, little Pom!” 

The flower-scented dusk closed about 
them. 

[he moon trailed her majestic way 
clear across the sky and darkness like a 
velvet mantle was stealing over the 
house and lawn when he rose to take his 
leave. She walked with him as far as 
the tall mango at the gate and they 
stood a moment looking at each other. 

Suddenly he bent and drew her slender 
hands about his neck. 

“Good-night, my sweet,” he whispered. 

Her warmth and tender fragrance 
clung to him like the touch of flower 
petals. She looked up, saying softly, 

“You know what is in my heart—is it 
not so?” 





Look at me,” he murmured huskily. | 
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“Do “kr? ashe tenderly. 
“Everything?” 

“Everything,” she answered with 
sweetest honesty. “For now my heart 
can hold but one thing—always and 
forever.” As he spoke she bent down 
her face with a sort of proud submission 
and put her forehead against his breast. 

He was deeply touched. She lifted her 
head 

“Good-night,” she whispered, raising 
her mouth to his, and then she added 
softly, 

“Ta Ora Nai Te Atua!”’ 

It was the tongue of her mother’s 
people, and afterwards she said the 
English words: ‘Farewell and God 
keep you!” The vibrant voice was a 
caress, and in Douglas Ede in that 
moment something came alive, something 
deep in his soul like a light shining out of 
darkness. He kissed her again very 
gently. 

Shaken, thrilled, exalted, he whispered 
over and over the love things that have 
been said again and yet again, and after 
a little he bent and kissed her two 


hands and went away. 
TO BE CONTINUED 


questioned 
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Continued from page 35) 


In “The American Ballet” (Henry 
Holt), Mr. Shawn expounds the _phil- 
osophy of the dance and, more particu- 
larly, the development of the American 
Ballet—a matter, very evidently near 
to his heart. 

His grasp of his subject matter is 
something which you might expect from 
an enthusiast such as Mr. Shawn. At 
that, we were actually astonished as we 
read, at the tremendous amount of pains- 
taking research apparent in the book— 
evidence of work which must have 
occupied him for years. But what you 
might not expect is that Mr. Shawn 
should be able to write about his subject. 
It seldom follows that the enthusiast can 
tell his own story. 

In the case of Mr. 
you'll be pleasantly surprised. He writes 
not merely acceptably, but extraor- 
dinarily well. And he succeeds in making 
his story of the dance a book of very gen- 
uine interest to the general reader. The 
introduction by Havelock Ellis adds to the 
value of the book and twenty-five full 
page plates contribute much to its beauty. 

Mr. Shawn himself, as we have said, 
takes care of the value of its contents. 
When you finish “The American Ballet” 
you'll find yourself in full accord with his 
premises and his argument—and you'll 
probably discover that you are hoping 
Mr. Shawn’s dream may some day be 
fully realized, that the American Ballet 
may some day take its place (to quote 
from his concluding paragraph), as one 
of the “‘great art and educational institu- 
tions of the world a real factor 
in the advance of civilization and the 
freeing of the human soul.” 


Shawn, however, 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Stanislaus County, California— Where farmers 
made $35,000,000 last year—All year crops—Land 
cheap — Write for booklet, Dept. C3 Stanislaus 
County Development Board, Modesto, Calif. 





PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg. 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 oth, Wash., 








Patents. Send for Free noobie. Highest 
references. Best results. oe nenpe assured. 
Send model or drawing for an on and ‘a 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. 
Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer, 
No capital or experience needed. Represent 3 
real manufacturer, Write for FREE SAMPLIi 

Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New Y« 5 





$100—$200 weekly. Retailers live wire specialty. 
$40 weekly guaranteed against commission. Relia le 
house, Guarantee dealers turnover or money back 
Pay you to investigate, Appleton Specialty (o., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Amazing large cash commissions introducing 
beautiful $3.95 and $4.95 fit-to-measure guaran- 
teed shoes, Actual samples furnished. Write for 
your territory. Style Arch Shoe Co., Dept. 16¢-I 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A Paying Position Open to Representative 


' of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to 








Permanent. Write now. 


wearer. Good income. 
Boston, Mass, 


Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co, 6-502 C St., 





Toothache: / 
7, DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
WILL STOP IT 
All Druggists 
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15.0 0o™.t CORD TIR 


15,00 LE 


Lowest 00 cu Prices in Amer- 

fica. Shipped pats on approval. Make 

big —— allorparttime. Nocapitalor 
To: UR TLE Ss F TREE! 


how Soret ousemnrn Special a] | 
lier, Wholesale Prices and “poe Kit. i 
LINGER T IRE & RUBBER co, 
[BS City, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Oakland. Calif. 


Dept. 453, 
Dept. ~ 453, 
Dept. 453, 








This — nursery accessory 


furnishes both amusement andj 






folds flat when not in use. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
For 60 ~— only we yt cont 
ou a Tod er copy of Rock-A- 
ye* Baby Book (telling all 
about baby) and a handsomé 
Bath Thermometer, all for $5. 
Send p. 0. money order. Ask 
for nursery accessory catalog. 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 N. Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo, 















No.38 Price $522 


























































Anytime ~ 
Anywhere 


NO matter what the weather— 
wherever you may be—you can have 
pure, rich, clean milk. 


For Baby’s Bottlek—Pet Milk is more easily 
digested than ordinary milk. The whole 
day’s feedings can be prepared at once. 
They will keep fresh and sweet even 
without the use of ice. 


For Children—Pet Milk blends with orange 
juice to make a drink they like. The 
combination is more wholesome than 
milk alone. It will help you get them 
to drink the milk they ought to have. 


For Table Use and Cooking— Pet Milk 
serves in place of cream—at less than 
half the cost. It can be diluted to suit 
every milk need. Because the cream is 
always in the milk, it gives to cooked 
dishes the ‘‘cream and butter flavor’? — 
and saves butter. 





Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concen- 
trated—more than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk. It is sterilized in sealed 
containers—always germ-free. 

Send for our free book ‘‘You can save 
on your milk bill,’’ that tells how Pet 
Milk serves every cream and miik need. 
Do not contuse Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugat. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the puce milk. 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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Because it’s toasted, the 
hidden flavors of the world’s 
finest tobaccos are developed 
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